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The  Independent  School 


This  ISSUE  stems  from  the  second  of  the  two 
symposia  which  were  a part  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Bicentennial. 
The  symposium  was  originally  to  be  devoted  to  the  place  of  the 
independent  residential  school  in  national  secondary  education.  We 
early  decided  that  this  was  much  too  broad  and  grand  an  assignment 
and  that  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  something  we  knew  and  could 
therefore  encompass.  We  then  set  ourselves  the  task  of  looking 
ahead  to  see  where  the  independent  school  would  or  should  be  in 
the  next  fifteen  years,  given  the  trends  now  in  evidence:  a declin- 
ing secondary  school  population,  increasing  economic  stringency 
in  the  schools  as  elsewhere,  a confusion  in  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments in  both  public  and  independent  schools.  What  we  did  was  to 
develop  a variety  of  models  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a two-day 
discussion  and  to  invite  a number  of  people  concerned  about  sec- 
ondary education  to  consider  the  implications  of  the  models.  These 
models  were  based  on  the  present  Phillips  Academy;  our  visitors 
were  “from  away”  as  we  say  in  Maine,  relative  strangers  to  the 
school.  The  results  were  more  parochial  than  we  would  have 
wished,  but  we  think  that  they  are  valuable  to  the  general  reader. 

The  concerns  that  emerged  from  the  symposium  are  admirably 
summarized  by  Robert  Lloyd  in  his  culinary  essay:  i)  how  we 
address  moral,  ethical  and  religious  education;  2)  the  kind  of 
students  we  seek  to  attract  and  the  degree  to  which  we  seek  diverse 
students  from  diverse  backgrounds;  and  3)  how  we  allocate  our 
resources  and  the  ways  in  which  we  economize  of  financial  strin- 
gency. These  are  the  concerns  in  one  way  or  another  of  the 
articles,  from  which  emerges  a conflict  between  the  traditional 
drive  for  academic  excellence  and  the  moral  responsibilities  in- 
evitably undertaken  by  a residential  school. 

Professor  Wilde’s  “Bees  and  Honey”  is  included  by  way  of 
counterpoint.  As  a recent  article  in  Newsweek  indicates,  the  popu- 
lation of  independent  schools  has  increased  by  sixty  percent  to  1.8 
million  while  that  of  public  schools  has  shrunk  by  nearly  2 million 
to  43.7.  Despite  this  trend  independent  schools  still  house  less  than 
5 percent  of  the  total  secondary  school  population,  residential 
schools  considerably  fewer.  Yet  both  the  residential  and  independent 
schools  can  play  a significant  role  as  this  issue  suggests. 

The  symposium  itself  and  this  issue  of  The  Review  were  made 
possible  by  a grant  from  The  Esther  A.  and  Joseph  Klingenstein 
Fund,  Inc.,  for  which  we  are  most  grateful. 
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Virtue  at  Andover 


Knowledge  and  Goodness 


DAVID  S.  SEELEY 

irtue  at  Andover?  If  that  sounds  a bit  archaic,  how 
about  “piety  at  Andover”?  Even  worse.  Yet  piety  and  virtue  were 
the  prime  goals  of  Samuel  and  John  Phillips,  who  founded  Andover 
and  Exeter,  as  they  were  indeed  the  primary  goals  of  many  other 
schools  founded  in  the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries.  Some  have  even 
accused  Horace  Mann  of  having  moral  education  at  the  top  of  his 
agenda  when  he  set  about  to  spread  the  benefits  of  schooling  through 
a public  school  system.  For  many  of  these  educators  out  of  the 
American  past,  the  purpose  which  we  now  sum  up  as  “academic 
excellence,”  important  as  it  was,  was  subordinate  to  the  goal  of 
leading  youth  into  the  paths  of  moral  virtue. 

How,  if  at  all,  can  schools  carry  out  such  a mandate  in  today’s 
world?  Certainly  not  by  literal  application  of  the  prescriptions 
laid  down  in  the  charters  of  Andover  and  Exeter:  “incessant”  preach- 
ments of  Calvinist  theologv,  puritanical  behavior  codes  for  students 
and  faculty  and  restriction  of  appointments  to  “protestants.”  This 
approach  would  not  — as  they  say  — be  “viable.”  No  one  would 
come  to  the  school,  either  to  study  or  to  teach.  But  schools  can  ignore 
moral  aspects  of  education  only  at  their  peril  — and  at  society’s  peril. 

There  is  a great  deal  that  can  be  done  about  moral  education 
once  a school  stops  patting  itself  on  its  back  for  its  “academic 
excellence”  (achieved  by  admitting  to  a large  extent  students  with 
academic  excellence  to  begin  with)  and  hiding  behind  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  cultural  pluralism,  moral  relativity  and 
behavioral  permissiveness  of  today’s  benighted  world. 
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One  does  not  have  to  be  a moral  philosopher,  or  deny  the 
existence  (or  the  desirability)  of  pluralism,  to  accept  the  Phillipses’ 
assumption  that  “goodness  without  knowledge  is  weak,  but  knowl- 
edge without  goodness  is  dangerous.”  (Ironically,  it  is  only  moral 
philosophers  who  get  too  tangled  up  in  their  own  theories,  and  a 
few  truly  depraved  people  who  are  likely  to  have  trouble  with 
this  proposition.) 

If  anything  the  times  require  secondary  schools  to  give  even 
greater  priority  to  this  issue  today  than  200  years  ago.  The  world 
is  a more  dangerous  place  in  terms  of  its  lack  of  moral  guides  in 
the  world  of  higher  education,  work,  politics,  citizenship  and 
marriage.  Unless  a student  is  equipped  to  deal  with  the  moral  issues 
that  will  surely  confront  him  by  the  time  he  leaves  secondary 
school,  he  will  be  morally  vulnerable.  Furthermore,  there  is  much 
less  available  outside  the  secondary  school  to  do  the  equipping.  The 
large  majority  of  the  students  who  came  to  places  like  Andover 
and  Exeter  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  John  Phillips  came  from 
homes,  communities  and  churches  which  themselves  had  a power- 
ful moral  influence.  Even  if  their  academy  experience  had  had 
little  influence,  they  would  have  gone  into  the  world  well  knowing 
what  was  expected  of  them.  Today’s  students  come  out  of  much 
more  confused  backgrounds,  many  from  broken  homes,  no  church 
and  transient  life  styles.  If  their  secondary  school  experiences  do 
not  help  them  get  their  bearings,  they  will  have  trouble  getting 
them  later. 

Not  only  does  academic  excellence  not  provide  an  excuse  for 
dodging  the  issues  of  moral  education;  it  imposes  even  greater 
responsibilities.  Those  who  graduate  from  schools  which  emphasize 
academic  excellence  are  likely  to  end  up  in  positions  where  they 
will  have  more  opportunity  to  be  “dangerous”  both  to  themselves 
and  to  others  if  they  use  their  knowledge  “without  goodness,” 
i.e.,  amorally. 

What  is  set  out  below  is  intended  only  as  an  outline  of  the  areas 
in  which  schools  can  deal  with  “piety  and  virtue”  in  20th  century 
terms.  My  purpose  is  less  to  prescribe  the  specific  policies  than  to 
indicate  that  conscious  policies  in  each  of  these  areas  — policies 
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which  the  school  itself  is  satisfied  are  most  in  accord  with  its  own 
values  and  mission  — will  put  a school  far  ahead  of  where  many  are 
today. 


School  mission  or  ethos 

One  difference  between  people  like  Samuel  and  John  Phillips 
and  today’s  adults  is  that  these  “founding  fathers”  seem  to  have 
been  so  clear  in  their  values.  Actually,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Phillipses  placed  such  a high  priority  on  “piety  and  virtue”  in  their 
schools  was  that  they  recognized  that  old  values  were  crumbling 
and  moral  relativism  was  on  the  upswing.  In  a new  country,  cutting 
itself  loose  from  political  and  religious  bonds  of  the  past,  it  was 
clear  that  individuals  would  have  to  have  a strong  inner  compass  to 
guide  their  lives. 

What  the  Phillipses  recognized,  and  what  is  still  true  today,  is 
that  a school  can  have  clear  values,  even  if  the  society  in  which  it 
operates  does  not  — and  that  a school  with  clear  institutional  values 
of  its  own  can  have  a powerful  effect  on  those  who  pass  through  it. 

Schools  should  not  be  bashful  about  either  having  or  stating 
their  values.  To  fail  to  do  so  contributes  to  valuelessness  and 
amorality.  Students  and  faculty  sense  the  values  of  a school,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  whether  or  not  the  school  in- 
tends to  reveal  them.  If  the  values  are  not  clear,  the  signal  will  be 
that  values  are  not  important,  and  this  is  itself  a value  statement 
which  will  affect  those  who  participate  in  the  school  — particularly 
those  whose  values  are  not  yet  formed. 

A school  may  feel  it  is  difficult  to  state  its  values  either  because 
of  genuine  confusion,  or  lack  of  comfortable  terminology.  Or  it 
may  value  pluralism  and  fear  that  efforts  to  define  the  ethos  of  the 
school  will  constrain  it  too  narrowly.  Try  anyway.  If  pluralism  is 
one  of  the  values,  don’t  let  it  be  an  excuse  for  fuzzy  thinking  and 
moral  indifference.  Try  to  define  it  — and  its  limits  — and  then 
stand  behind  the  conclusions  reached. 
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Example  of  faculty  and  staff 

It  is  an  inconvenient  truth  that  in  moral  education,  example  is 
more  powerful  than  precept.  If  a school  says  it  stands  for  truth, 
justice,  individual  responsibility  and  caring  for  others  but  its 
faculty  evidences  quite  different  values,  students  learn  only 
hypocrisy.  Happily  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  staff  member  to 
be  a moral  paragon  for  a school  to  establish  its  values.  Stu- 
dents can  learn  from  bad  examples  as  well  as  good  ones,  and 
the  fact  that  a faculty  member  might  fall  short  of  the  ideals  of 
the  school  in  one  degree  or  another  does  not  destroy  the  moral 
character  of  a school.  One  of  the  facts  of  life  that  teenagers 
have  to  learn  — and  can  learn  in  ways  that  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  their  own  moral  development  — is  that  human 
beings  are  not  perfect. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  faculty  to  follow  the  rules  prescribed  for 
students  in  order  to  set  a good  example.  One  of  the  other  lessons 
that  must  be  learned  is  that  there  are  such  things  as  power,  author- 
ity and  status.  A student  is  in  a different  status  from  a faculty 
member,  and  there  are  perfectly  legitimate  reasons  why  some  rules 
might  apply  to  students  and  not  to  staff.  (Rules  regarding  the  use 
of  alcohol  are  an  example.) 

What  is  necessary  is  that  faculty  be  people  of  humanity  and 
integrity  who  exemplify  the  basic  values  of  the  school  even  if  they 
fall  short  of  perfect  behavior.  Students  can  be  powerfully  affected 
by  the  strong  character  of  their  teachers,  and  the  fact  that  a school 
has  chosen  people  of  merit  as  their  mentors  tells  them  something 
about  the  values  and  priorities  of  the  school. 

Academic  approaches  to  morality 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  within  the  academic  program 
itself  to  assist  in  moral  development.  Explicit  courses  on  ethics  can 
be  tricky  because  the  intellectualization  of  ethics  can  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  students’  skepticism.  Students  are  going  to  learn 
about  moral  relativism,  however,  and  it  is  better  for  them  to  learn 
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about  it  in  a context  in  which  they  also  learn  that  there  are  alterna- 
tives and  that  their  own  school  has  staked  out  its  own  value 
position,  even  while  the  values  of  the  world  around  it  are  in  con- 
flict or  uncertain.  Students  may  reject  or  rebel  against  the  values 
of  a school,  but  they  should  do  so  at  least  understanding  the  values 
they  are  rejecting  and  where  they  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things. 

One  thing  that  ethics  courses  often  neglect  is  to  help  students 
understand  that  moral  reasoning  is  not  the  same  as  scientific  reason- 
ing or  pragmatic,  “how  do  I get  what  I want  most  efficiently”  rea- 
soning. Merely  telling  students  about  moral  values  or  what  values 
they  should  have  only  leads  to  confusion  and  rejection  of  the  whole 
subject  when  students  cannot  make  any  “sense”  out  of  moral  dis- 
course. Some  grounding  in  epistemology  is  not  only  within  the 
reach  of  high  school  students  but  essential  to  their  ability  to  inte- 
grate their  intellectual  and  moral  development. 

Outside  of  explicit  ethics  courses,  other  academic  courses  can 
also  contribute  to  moral  development.  The  choice  of  learning 
materials  and  teaching  methods  in  such  areas  as  literature,  history 
and  science  can  either  sensitize  students  to  moral  issues  or  give  them 
the  impression  that  such  issues  are  not  important.  Anthropology, 
sociology,  religion  and  politics  can  also  broaden  students’  under- 
standing of  the  “human  condition”  — including  its  moral  dimen- 
sions. 

Don’t  overlook  the  “unofficial”  curriculum.  Intellectual  style 
can  have  a powerful  influence.  Teachers  who  are  cynical,  who 
show  that  they  themselves  believe  little  and  think  little  of  those 
who  do,  are  often  the  most  attractive  role  models  for  bright  teen- 
agers breaking  loose  from  parental  and  cultural  dependencies. 
Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  demonstrate  by  their  behavior 
that  they  can  be  both  intelligent  and  committed,  both  analytical 
and  respectful  of  those  with  different  commitments,  set  a different 
kind  of  example. 

Overall,  the  academic  program  has  one  especially  important,  and 
often  overlooked,  function  to  perform:  Man  in  the  modem  world 
needs  a combination  of  loyalty  to  family,  friends,  church,  or  social 
group  and  to  universal  values  that  enable  the  modern  world  to 
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function  (law,  science  and  some  religious  or  other  value  framework 
that  carries  beyond  small  group  loyalties).  Loyalty  only  to  the 
intimate  human  group  leaves  one  unable  to  negotiate  or  participate 
in  the  modern  world  responsibly.  But  loyalty  only  to  abstract, 
universal  values  leaves  one  ungrounded  in  the  human  values  that 
give  meaning  to  life  and  personal  relationships.  Education  in  to- 
day’s world  has  to  help  young  people  strengthen  both  types  of 
value  orientation  and  keep  them  in  balance.  Some  of  this  can  be 
done  through  academic  understanding  of  the  importance  of  these 
two  types  of  values,  but  some  of  it  again  must  be  done  through 
example  of  the  faculty  and  through  practice  by  students  them- 
selves. 

Opportunities  to  practice  ethics 

The  ethos  of  the  school,  the  example  of  the  faculty,  and  a good 
academic  grounding  in  ethical  concepts  are  not  enough.  Unless 
students  can  practice  what  they’re  preaching  (or  what  they  are 
being  preached  to  about),  they  cannot  develop  morally.  The  ado- 
lescent years  are  crucial  to  normal  development  exactly  because 
this  is  the  time  when  individuals  are  shifting  from  a state  of  de- 
pendence to  independence,  from  control  by  others  to  moral  auton- 
omy. If  young  people  have  no  opportunity  to  assume  responsibility 
for  their  own  behavior  they  will  have  a hard  time  living  “on  their 
own”  morally,  which  is  what  will  be  required  of  them  when  they 
leave  secondary  school. 

Young  people  have  to  begin  to  learn  what  it  feels  like  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  behavior.  School  routines  such  as  learning 
to  meet  class  commitments  and  complete  term  papers  can  be  an 
exercise  in  moral  development.  So  can  the  discipline  of  team  play 
and  athletics,  as  has  been  long  recognized  in  school  tradition. 

Beyond  traditional  school  lessons  in  self-discipline,  the  specific 
practice  of  moral  behavior  depends  on  what  values  the  school  is 
trying  to  instill  in  its  students.  In  the  case  of  Andover,  a con- 
siderable commitment  has  been  made  to  opening  the  school  to 
groups  traditionally  excluded  — blacks,  hispanics  and  other  minori- 
ties. This  a moral  enterprise  that  the  students  themselves  can  help 
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to  further  by  their  own  efforts  — by  helping  to  recruit  students, 
helping  those  with  weaker  academic  preparation  once  they  are 
admitted  and  doing  volunteer  work  to  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
school  so  that  more  money  can  be  freed  for  scholarship  aid. 

Such  participation  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  moral  purposes 
of  a school  is  one  way  of  practicing  moral  precepts  which  young 
people  today  not  only  accept  but  welcome  despite  the  supposed 
moral  decay  and  relativism  of  the  age.  Volunteer  work  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  paid  employment,  are  excellent  ways  in  which  adolescents 
can  begin  to  get  the  feel  of  responsible  behavior. 

Whatever  the  method  used,  the  main  point  here  is  that  if  there 
was  ever  a place  where  Dewey’s  “learning  by  doing”  is  valid  it  is 
in  moral  education. 

Setting  and  enforcing  school  rules 

One  area  where  “learning  by  doing”  is  particularly  troublesome 
these  days  is  the  question  of  school  rules  — particularly  rules  about 
drugs,  alcohol  and  sex,  where  youth  behavior  and  adult  imposed 
norms  are  often  at  odds. 

I am  not  going  to  venture  into  the  thicket  of  suggesting  when 
and  where  various  kinds  of  rules  should  be  adopted.  This  depends 
on  the  kind  and  size  of  school  and  the  kind  and  age  of  the  students. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  setting  and  enforcing  of  school 
rules,  difficult  as  it  may  be,  is  part  of  the  process  of  assisting  stu- 
dents to  learn  to  cope  both  with  externally  imposed  norms  and  with 
the  need  to  control  their  own  behavior.  The  fact  that  the  matter  is 
difficult  is  probably  a sign  that  it  is  particularly  important  to  tend 
to.  The  end  of  the  world  does  not  come  either  to  the  student  or  to 
the  school  when  a student  breaks  a rule;  the  danger  comes  in  the 
way  a school  deals  with  the  situation. 

Some  considerations  which  might  be  taken  into  account  are 
these:  Students  are  usually  more  understanding  and  accepting  of 
the  need  for  rules  than  their  complaints  and  objections  would 
indicate.  They  can  understand  both  the  idea  and  the  legitimacy  of 
authority  even  if  they  rebel  against  it  (which  is  normal  for  them 
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to  do).  That  rules  reflect  their  school’s  and  parents’  care  for  them 
is  not  beyond  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  average  teenager  even 
if  he  won’t  admit  it  (and  he  usually  will  under  the  right  circum- 
stances). He  can  even  understand  the  legitimacy  of  faculty  mem- 
bers enforcing  rules  which  he  does  not  apply  to  himself.  In  other 
words,  do  not  be  afraid  of  rules  so  long  as  they  are  well  grounded 
and  fairly  enforced. 

At  the  same  time  too  many  rules  can  be  a hindrance  to  moral 
development  if  moral  autonomy  is  the  goal.  At  Exeter  there  used 
to  be  a saying  that  “there  are  no  rules  until  they  are  broken,” 
which  students  fast  learned  was  untrue,  but  which  conveyed  the 
idea  that  students  must  begin  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  own 
behavior.  If  they  do  something  which  indicates  that  they  have 
not  learned  this,  they  might  get  bounced  (or  otherwise  punished) 
as  a benign  signal  from  the  school  to  help  them  on  their  moral  jour- 
ney. In  large  schools,  such  as  Andover  and  Exeter,  which  stress 
independence,  there  is  no  way  to  govern  students  in  minute  detail 
without  seriously  eroding  the  opportunity  for  students  to  internal- 
ize their  own  rules. 

Some  schools,  recognizing  the  developmental  aspects  of  rule 
enforcement,  provide  different  rule  structures  depending  on  the  age 
of  the  students  — giving  more  “freedom”  to  the  older  students  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  presumed  to  be  more  responsible.  One 
interesting  twist  on  this  is  the  idea  which  I understand  is  used  at  one 
school,  putting  younger  students  on  probation  for  infractions 
which  result  in  dismissal  if  committed  by  a senior.  The  message  is 
that  a younger  student  might  be  expected  to  falter  and  needs  a 
second  chance  but  a senior  ought  to  be  able  to  control  his  own 
behavior. 

Peer  culture 

Lastly,  let’s  touch  on  that  bane  of  all  schools’  efforts  at  character 
education  — the  notorious  peer  culture.  What  good,  one  may  ask,  is 
it  for  a school  to  have  strong  institutional  values,  exemplary  staff, 
an  academic  program  shot  through  with  ethical  understanding,  and 
excellent  opportunities  for  students  to  practice  moral  growth  when 
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we  all  know  that  adolescents  are  primarily  influenced  not  by  adults 
but  by  their  peers.  And  their  peers  are,  as  we  all  know,  amoral 
monsters. 

As  with  the  case  of  faculty  example,  the  uncomfortable  truth  is 
that  schools  are  responsible  for  the  peer  culture  they  give  a home 
to.  The  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Street  Academy  in  Brooklyn  sets  about 
to  change  the  peer  culture  of  the  several  hundred  students  who 
pass  through  it  for  only  one  term.  The  “worst”  students  from  Boys 
and  Girls  High  School,  in  terms  of  attendance,  behavior  and 
academic  achievement  spend  six  weeks  in  group  counseling  ses- 
sions to  help  them  decide  what  they  want  to  achieve  in  their  lives 
and  how  to  help  each  other  and  to  control  themselves  so  they  can 
achieve  it.  The  process  helps  them  become  a sharing  community 
with  mutual  goals  in  which  students  encourage  each  other  to  get  to 
school  and  stick  to  their  studies  instead  of  influencing  each  other 
toward  cutting  and  drugs.  If  a public  school  can  do  this  in  one 
term  in  the  midst  of  the  notorious  pressures  of  “street  culture,”  how 
much  more  responsibility  and  opportunity  does  a residential  school 
have  to  encourage  a peer  culture  which  supports  positive  values? 
Granted  that  teenagers  like  to  be  “bad”;  that’s  part  of  growing  up 
But  they  also  like  to  be  good,  and  if  the  school  does  not  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  a group,  it 
is  failing  in  its  responsibilities.  Parents  send  their  children  to  a 
school  like  Andover  because  of  what  the  whole  experience,  not 
its  formal  curriculum,  can  do  for  them.  The  peer  culture  is  a large 
part  of  that  experience,  and  it  is  part  of  what  the  school  means  to 
students,  not  something  that  can  be  just  accepted  as  an  outside 
influence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  affect  the  values  of  a peer  culture,  but  it  is 
also  not  impossible,  since  such  efforts  draw  on  values  which  teen- 
agers themselves  believe  in  even  if  they  don’t  show  much  sign  of 
it.  Involving  them  as  a group  in  implementing  values  they  can 
relate  to,  such  as  Andover’s  efforts  mentioned  above,  to  broaden 
its  student  body,  can  do  much  to  engender  group  spirit  and  ex- 
perience in  the  carrying  out  of  mutual  and  worthwhile  goals.  Be- 
havior problems  often  take  care  of  themselves  when  students  see 
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they  are  working  together  to  accomplish  a larger  purpose,  which 
extends  beyond  merely  keeping  them  under  control,  or  under  the 
continuing  authority  of  their  parents  or  parent  surrogates. 

Again,  the  particular  methods  that  will  work  to  help  develop  a 
positive  peer  culture  in  a school  will  vary  from  school  to  school 
and  from  one  period  to  another.  The  important  point  is  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  issue,  the  school’s  responsibility  for  stu- 
dent peer  culture. 

Conclusion 

“Piety  and  virtue”  are  no  longer  fashionable  words.  Even  moral 
education  and  character  development  sound  a bit  out  of  date. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  for  schools  that  look  upon 
themselves  as  leaders  is  to  help  devise  new  terms  that  will  speak  to 
the  enduring  human  need  for  knowledge  with  “goodness”  in  a 
modern  world.  If  adults  themselves  feel  awkward  and  ill  equipped 
to  deal  with  this,  perhaps  this  also  is  an  enterprise  in  which  students 
themselves  can  participate.  There  is  no  way  to  hide  from  young 
people  the  moral  confusions  of  their  elders.  The  truth  is  that  at 
this  stage  of  our  cultural  history,  perhaps  unlike  200  years  ago, 
progress  in  moral  clarity  is  more  likely  to  come  from  the  next 
generation  of  adults  (i.e.,  today’s  students)  than  from  those  cur- 
rently in  positions  of  power.  Perhaps  the  most  important  service 
adults  can  do  for  adolescents  is  to  convey  to  them  that  values  are 
important  even  if  we  are  not  too  clear  about  them  ourselves.  Spe- 
cific school  policies  and  practices  in  each  of  the  six  areas  outlined 
above  can  help  to  achieve  this  objective  and  play  a large  part  in 
attaining  it.  It  is  time  for  schools  to  stop  worrying  about  whether 
they  can  undertake  moral  education  and  get  to  work  the  best  they 
can  on  what  remains  a priority  for  action  even  if  we  have  trouble 
finding  modern  words  to  talk  about  it. 


CONSTANCE  DRAYTON 


HOUSING  THE  MONSTER 


If  your  house  is  small 

the  monster  could  stay  with  your  friend. 

Have  a friend  with  a job,  lots  of  space, 
let  him  know  when  you  want 
the  monster  out. 

Your  friend  will  wait  in  the  shower  while  you 
commune  with  the  beast. 

The  beast  will  do  what’s  expected 
in  these  cases, 

put  on  the  three-piece  suit  and  spectacles, 

cook  you  a meal, 

abuse  your  friends, 

defend  you  from  love, 

prevent  loss. 

You  needn’t  inquire 
where  is  your  friend 
while  these  events  occur. 

But  you  could 
bring  the  beast  home, 
give  it  an  egg  for  its  fur, 
a toothbrush, 
space  in  your  bed, 
a role  in  your  dream. 

Bare  your  own  teeth  and  snarl, 
grow  fur, 

lay  a paw  on  someone. 

And  you  ask: 

What  will  I do  for  company? 

Who  will  sit  in  the  rocker  and  watch  me  drink 
and  tell  me  I’m  not  dead? 


Suzanne  Gallant 


Virtue  at  Andover, 
Indeed 


A Note  in  Extension  oj  David  Seeley’s  Call 
for  Piety  at  Secondary  Schools 


THEODORE  R.  SIZER 

O verlooking  a small,  shallow  pond  on  the  Phillips  Acad- 
emy  campus  is  a rocky  knoll  upon  which  is  cemented  a plaque, 
erected  in  1910.  It  reads: 

In  the  “Missionary  Woods,”  once  extending  to  this  spot,  the  first 
missionary  students  of  Andover  Seminary  walked  and  talked  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  on  this  secluded  knoll  met  to  pray.  . . . 
[these  were  the  student  missionaries]  whose  consecrated  purpose 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  world  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  first  American  Society  for  Foreign  Missions.  . . . 

The  young  men  memorialized  here  knew  who  were  the  heathen 
and  that  it  was  not  they;  and  they  surely  relished  their  piety.  If 
self-righteous,  they  had  a Cause  — a rather  doctrinaire  American 
version  of  Calvinist  Christianity  — and  their  lives  were  committed 
to  it. 

To  the  adolescents  who  today  repair  to  that  remote  and  tree- 
shaded  knoll,  for  a tryst  or  a contraband  sip  of  beer  or  whatever, 
the  message  on  that  plaque  is  quaint.  Go  pray  in  woods?  Give  one’s 
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life  to  missionize?  Carve  the  world  into  the  elect  and  the  heathen, 
and  expect  the  first  to  reform  the  second?  It’s  all  of  another  era,  an 
era  which  outlined  piety  and  virtue  as  the  essential  aims  of  educa- 
tion and  tried  to  stick  to  them  in  sharply  defined  ways.  The  Phil- 
lipses knew  what  the  virtues  and  pieties  were,  and  the  great  end 
and  real  business  of  living  — Protestant,  Calvinist  Christianity  — 
was  stated  as  the  practice  of  a good  life. 

David  Seeley  finds  our  day  to  be  a more  dangerous  place  “in 
terms  of  its  lack  of  moral  guides”  than  were  the  first  years  of  this 
Phillips  Academy.  I wonder.  The  Phillips  family  owned  slaves. 
The  very  Seminary  which  would  send  out  those  eager  young  men 
dismissed  those  among  them  who  attended  lectures  by  Abolitionists. 
Exeter  and  Andover  and  similar  schools  were  blatantly  brutal  at 
times,  at  the  least  uncaring.  Anti-Catholicism  and  anti-Semitism 
surged  back  and  forth  throughout  both  Academies’  histories; 
Nativism  fueled  much  of  the  Common  School  movement.  The 
Seminary  faculty  were  very  sure  just  who  were  the  heathen,  an 
act  of  breathtaking  arrogance.  Were  these  old  times  all  that 
“good”?  Are  the  uncertainty  and  tentativeness  and  moral  relativism 
of  the  present  so  much  worse?  Or  (perhaps)  in  their  relative 
generosity  might  they  be  in  fact  an  improvement?  Are  sureties  by 
definition  necessarily  moral?  Nineteenth  century  Andover  was 
sure  of  its  ideology,  but  it  hardly  was  charitable  in  any  New  Testa- 
ment sense,  and  it  surely  wasn’t  moral  by  any  sophisticated  defini- 
tion of  that  word.  We  should  not  confuse  assurance  about  moral 
values  with  their  necessary  virtue,  tempting  though  that  may  be. 
None  of  this  means,  of  course,  that  being  wishy-washy,  as  Charlie 
Brown  would  say,  is  itself  a good  thing.  Careful  recognition  of  the 
subtleties  of  moral  thinking  and  of  moral  behavior  does  not  neces- 
sarily and  indeed  must  not  lead  ultimately  to  some  kind  of  brainless 
system  of  situation  ethics.  Seeley  is  right  in  saying  that  schools  must 
be  clear  on  their  moral  directions.  However,  to  do  this  fairly  they 
must  unashamedly  exhibit  the  struggle  and  the  tentativeness  which 
periodic  re -appraisal  carries  with  it.  To  many  like  our  missionary 
friends  who  prefer  a simple  world  of  clear  rights  and  clear  wrongs 
— saints  and  heathen  — this  will  be  frustrating. 
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The  Need  for  Principle 

A mistake  made  by  many  who  are  concerned  about  the  apparent 
“decay”  of  modern  life  is  to  design  their  remedies  around  specific 
dicta  rather  than  on  general  principles,  around  lists  of  moral  ‘do’s’ 
and  ‘don’t’s’  rather  than  on  a set  of  means  to  evolve  specific  behaviors. 
These  people  like  hitching  posts  when  they  should  be  seeking 
guideposts.  A classic  hitching  post  of  the  19th  century  was  the 
McGuffey  Reader,  which  laid  out  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  and 
banged  away  at  them  without  relief.  School  had  specific  rules  of 
what  behavior  was  good  and  what  was  bad,  and  the  students  con- 
cluded that  right  conduct  was  merely  the  aping  of  the  desired 
behaviors.  Such  a pattern  may  make  sense  for  younger  children  — 
indeed,  there’s  a good  deal  of  evidence  that  this  is  so  — but  it  makes 
little  sense  for  adolescents,  particularly  those  who  are  being  asked 
to  use  their  minds  in  sophisticated  and  analytic  ways  in  the  standard 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.  A monkey-see,  monkey-do  ethic  sends 
out  a strange  signal  to  young  people.  In  mathematics  and  history 
and  English  classrooms,  we  ask  youngsters  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  things,  the  reasons  for  an  algebraic  proof,  the  reasons  for 
the  Civil  War,  the  reasons  for  a turn  of  phrase  in  a sonnet.  We 
grade  them  down  if  they  become  ‘monkey-do’s.’  It  seems  reasonable 
and  at  the  least  consistent  that  we  should  also  ask  them  to  think 
through  and  defend  the  reasons  for  their  own  and  others’  moral 
behavior,  and  in  the  process  develop  the  habit  of  thinking  through 
the  implications  of  possible  actions  before  they  choose  among  them. 

This  conclusion  rests  on  an  assumption  that  reason  is  at  the  heart 
of  human  morality.  Given  the  existence  of  one  or  a small  number 
of  commonly  accepted  ultimate  moral  principles  (of  which  more 
later),  the  process  by  which  one  examines  a set  of  future  actions 
on  the  basis  of  these  principles  is  crucial.  Thinking  things  through 
in  a systematic  way  — considering  the  effects  of  this  or  that  be- 
havior on  possible  future  action,  all  against  a set  of  general  princi- 
ples — is  at  its  heart  an  intellectual  activity,  and  is  the  kind  of 
exercise  which  is  greatly  expected  in  schools  such  as  the  Phillips 
Academies  which  honor  academic  life.  As  David  Seeley  points  out, 
this  kind  of  critical  reasoning  is  the  core  of  that  “academic  excel- 
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lence”  which  seems  to  have  pushed  aside  piety  and  virtue  as  the 
purpose  of  the  Academies,  as  well  as  of  similar  non-public  and 
public  schools.  We  teachers  appear  to  have  made  an  end  of  aca- 
demic virtuosity,  an  end  which  the  young  men  and  women  at  our 
schools  quickly  also  accept  as  most  important.  Straight  A’s,  high 
test  scores  and  the  rest:  this  is  the  highest  virtue  of  our  con- 
temporary schools,  or  (Seeley  argues)  so  the  young  people  inevit- 
ably conclude.  I agree.  But  this  fact  is  not  a barrier  to  a renewed 
focus  on  ‘virtue,’  as  this  ultimate  end  of  academic  excellence  — at 
least  when  defined  as  critical  reasoning  — contains  within  it  seeds 
for  the  rebirth  of  a modern  kind  of  ‘piety’  which  Seeley  seeks. 
Clear  thinking  is  a sine  qua  non  of  moral  reasoning,  and  ultimately 
of  moral  behavior.  While  one  may  haphazardly  or  serendipitously 
be  ‘moral,’  consistently  principled  behavior  demands  logic  and 
reasoning  based  on  principle.  The  academic  mode  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate one  for  forwarding  moral  development. 

Two  key  and  overlapping  principles  should  stand  at  the  heart  of 
education  for  American  secondary  schools,  private  and  public: 
fairness  and  generosity.  The  nineteenth  century  might  have  re- 
ferred to  them  as  justice  and  charity.  Both  deserve  far  more  careful 
analysis  and  definition  than  I will  give  here:  they  are  complex 
concepts.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  present  ‘note,’  let  it  be  said 
that  the  principle  of  fairness  demands  that  the  students  and  faculty 
in  a school  and  the  institution  itself  must  organize  themselves  and 
conduct  themselves  in  a manner  that  is  respectful  of  the  short  and 
long-term  needs  and  strengths  and  aspirations  of  all  against  whom 
the  institution  may  rub,  and  that  the  rights  and  autonomy  and 
freedoms  of  all  concerned  be  maximally  accommodated.  As  fairness 
thus  defined  can  run  the  risk  of  being  harsh,  this  principle  should 
be  relieved  by  the  addition  of  a parallel  principle  of  generosity,  one 
which  gives  grace  to  meekness  and  to  special  need.  (Some  will 
argue  that  the  generosity  of  which  I’m  speaking  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  fairness:  if  that  be  so,  so  be  it,  though 
I have  found  in  discussions  of  these  concepts  that  the  issue  of 
charity  often  gets  lost.)  Even  as  there  may  be  other  principles 
which  a moral  society  might  wish  to  inculcate,  if  secondary  schools 
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— public  as  well  as  non-public  — could  simply  stand  at  the  least  for 
the  principles  of  fairness  and  generosity  and  could  persuade  their 
students  to  act  accordingly,  this  would  clearly  and  happily  meet 
Dave  Seeley’s  hope  for  schools  which  once  again  breed  “piety  and 
virtue.” 

The  Implications  of  Principle 

A school  which  rests  its  moral  case  on  the  principles  of  fairness 
and  generosity  and  which  expects  its  students  and  faculty  to  use 
their  most  sophisticated  powers  of  reason  constantly  to  analyze  and 
through  such  analysis  shape  their  behavior  must  give  substantial 
time  and  a high  level  of  attention  to  this  process  of  moral  develop- 
ment. As  Lawrence  Kohlberg  — an  Andover  graduate,  class  of  ’45 

— has  pointed  out,  the  ability  to  reason  morally  develops  sequen- 
tially, as  do  other  forms  of  intellectual  reasoning.  It  is  possible  to 
accelerate  an  individual’s  movement  along  the  sequence  — from  less 
to  more  principled  behavior  — by  deliberate  teaching.  Obviously, 
members  of  the  community  will  be  at  different  stages  in  the  se- 
quence at  different  periods  of  time,  and  those  at  lower  stages  will 
see  issues  of  fairness  and  generosity  in  oversimplified  or  distorted 
ways.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school  (Kohlberg  will  argue) 
to  bring  people  along  so  that  they  can  make  moral  judgments  and 
shape  their  moral  behavior  in  ever  more  sophisticated  and  prin- 
cipled ways. 

Kohlberg,  like  John  Dewey,  believes  that  this  process  of  develop- 
ment toward  higher  levels  of  moral  reasoning  and  moral  behavior 
is  best  achieved  by  “doing,”  by  requiring  all  who  work  together  in 
the  institution,  faculty  and  students  alike,  to  take  a committed  and 
appropriate  hand  in  creating  a just  community.  Kohlberg,  as  have 
others  before  him,  has  shown  that  preaching  as  a pedagogy  for 
moral  learning  is  far  less  effective  than  actual  engagement,  a point 
which  is  true  in  most  of  the  other  academic  subjects  as  well.  Any 
school  community  which  seriously  addresses  its  own  fairness  and 
generosity  must  concurrently  both  develop  a practical  definition 
of  the  necessary  pluralism  which  should  be  a part  of  a truly 
American  school  and  at  the  same  time  identify  and  define  its  com- 
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mon  operable  principles,  guideposts  such  as  fairness  and  generosity. 
David  Seeley  hints  at  this  in  his  article,  and  his  particular  sugges- 
tions for  involving  students  and  faculty,  both  explicitly  and  by 
example,  in  formal  instruction  on  ethics  and  through  the  informal 
life  of  the  community,  are  thoroughly  sound.  These  should  be 
followed.  The  principal  difficulty  involved  may  be  in  getting  a 
traditional  faculty,  even  one  which  is  committed  to  a liberal  arts 
academic  curriculum,  to  make  the  effort  to  accomplish  it.  We 
teachers  have  been  trained  as  chemists  or  historians  or  artists,  not  as 
“moral  educators”;  we  both  distrust  and  are  ignorant  of  the  disci- 
plines and  approaches  of  that  field.  Nonetheless,  pious  and  virtuous 
schools  will  inevitably  be  self-conscious  schools,  and  ones  in  which 
actions  are  based  on  explicitly  and  widely-understood  principles, 
certainly  not  a list  of  pre-ordained  specific  rules  of  conduct  de- 
livered from  on  high.  Pious  and  virtuous  schools  will  be  ones 
where  the  moral  acts  of  the  students  will  be  more  often  than  not 
autonomously  reached,  the  actions  of  reasoning  people,  not  of 
monkeys  mindlessly  aping  their  elders.  A school  so  ordered  would 
itself  inevitably  be  fair,  particularly  if  the  students  themselves  are 
involved  in  the  evolution  and  re -evolution  of  the  specific  implica- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  fairness  and  generosity.  The  current  para- 
dox of  the  immorality  of  imposing  morality  on  young  men  and 
women  which  so  characterizes  the  conventional  wisdom  about 
moral  education  in  schools  would  be  largely  avoided. 

Institutional  Fairness 

It  is  when  one  gets  down  to  the  morality  of  institutions  as  enti- 
ties in  themselves  that  the  going  gets  especially  rough.  (Indeed,  those 
attending  the  Andover  Symposium  on  the  Education  of  Youth 
certainly  found  this  to  be  true:  again  and  again  we  slid  off  the 
issue  of  the  role  of  schools  such  as  Phillips  Academy  in  the  wider 
educational  scene,  preferring  to  traverse  the  more  familiar  and  less 
threatening  terrain  of  what  should  happen  for  students  within  this 
specific  institution.)  David  Seeley  rightly  points  out  that  the 
school  which  rests  on  unfair  or  ungenerous  principles  will  surely 
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be  an  inadequate  vehicle  for  teaching  these  virtues  to  students.  The 
serious  difficulty  which  all  schools  face  is,  alas,  that  the  premises 
upon  which  we  conduct  our  operations  are,  albeit  often  uninten- 
tionally, unprincipled. 

At  its  crudest  level,  American  secondary  education  is  quite 
sharply  segregated  on  the  basis  of  social  class  (defined  in  terms  of 
income).  This  applies  as  well  or  more  to  public  schools  as  it  does 
to  private;  indeed,  as  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  recently 
pointed  out  in  a remarkable  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
class  and  race  integration  of  the  non-public  sector  — thanks  prin- 
cipally to  our  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  brethren  — is  more 
pronounced  than  that  of  the  public  schools.  The  notion  that  just 
because  a school  is  publicly  managed  means  that  it  is  a democratic 
melting  pot,  drawing  young  Americans  from  every  walk  of  life, 
is  one  of  the  crudest  myths  that  exists  in  American  politics.  And  so 
is  the  reverse  notion  — that  privately-managed  schools  are  inevit- 
ably segregated  and  discriminating  — equally  a corrosive  myth. 
The  fact  is  that  American  public  and  non-public  schools  are  as  seg- 
regated as  the  communities  they  serve  and  that  these  communities 
are  sharply  segregated  by  income.  While  some  wealthy  suburbs  are 
now  allowing  well-to-do  minority  people  to  enter,  the  fact  of  class 
segregation  persists.  And  the  opportunities  for  young  people  who 
go  to  schools  in  wealthier  districts  or  with  a wealthier  clientele  are 
much  improved  over  those  of  youngsters  who  go  to  schools  in  poor 
neighborhoods:  the  segregation  in  schools  and  neighborhoods  has 
pernicious  and  unjust  effects.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
this,  and  sophisticated  variations  on  the  theme  I’ve  outlined;  but 
the  theme  is  nonetheless  fundamentally  accurate.  As  long  as  the 
school  sharply  restricts  access  to  it  by  qualified  and  deserving 
young  people  on  the  basis  of  their  income  or  their  neighborhood, 
this  is  not  a principled  school,  or  at  least  not  a wholly  just  one. 

The  issue  of  class  is  an  old  one  in  American  life,  but  curiously 
one  which  has  been  held  sotto  voce  during  the  last  turbulent  two 
decades.  Those  who  have  dared  to  raise  the  issue  of  class  as  against 
race  or  gender  — for  example,  James  S.  Coleman  and  Edwin  Ban- 
field  — have  been  pilloried,  often  for  puzzling  reasons.  I predict  that 
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the  issue  of  class  will  be  the  key  crusade  of  the  ’80s.  American  eco- 
nomic growth  is  slowing,  and  the  opportunities  for  the  leadership 
for  economically  aggrieved  groups  to  earn  their  way  out  of  their 
restrictive  ghettos  and  into  the  mainstream  of  American  middle- 
class  life  is  shrinking.  The  Black  leadership  and  later  that  of 
women’s  groups  have  started  to  be  accommodated  into  the  power 
structure  of  this  country.  Their  causes’  complaints  have  thus  be- 
come channelled,  even  muffled.  However,  if  the  new  leadership 
arising  among  the  poor  can  no  longer  be  co-opted,  what  then? 
America’s  feet  will  be  held  close  to  the  fire  on  the  issue  of  racial 
and  sex  discrimination.  But  the  ability  to  ease  the  hurt  by  buying 
off  the  leadership  of  the  critics  will  be  difficult,  and  the  issues  are 
thus  likely  to  be  shriller  and  more  grievously  fought  than  were 
their  predecessors  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s.  Thus  the  unwillingness  or 
inability  of  the  public  high  schools  and  independent  secondary 
schools  in  this  country  to  face  up  to  the  unfairness  imbedded  in  the 
class  segregation  seen  in  most  of  them  will  be  difficult  to  hide. 

Obviously,  a school  which  wishes  to  develop  in  its  young  people 
a sense  of  fairness  and  generosity  must  face  institutionally  its  ques- 
tions of  ‘class’  openness.  A few  token  Black  kids  bused  out  from  an 
inner-city  ghetto  does  not  meet  this  concern,  as  individuals  such  as 
Banfield  have  long  pointed  out.  Curiously,  even  though  the  public 
schools  are  attached  with  an  umbilical  cord  to  the  most  elastic 
form  of  income  — the  tax  base  — and  thus  potentially  (if  not  in  the 
present  Proposition  13  climate)  are  abler  than  most  private  schools 
to  add  to  their  programs,  they  may  have  an  especially  difficult  time 
of  it,  given  the  ferocity  with  which  the  middle  class  is  likely  to 
fight  to  keep  poor  folk  out  of  their  neighborhoods.  The  oppor- 
tunities both  for  new  kinds  of  schools  and  for  the  private  sector  are 
by  contrast  more  promising  and  in  fact  quite  exciting.  Indeed,  this 
is  an  area  where  the  non-public  sector  can  lead. 

There  will  be  costs,  obviously.  What  all  schools  will  have  to 
give  up  is  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  programs. 
This  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  carries  with  it  a staggering 
investment  per  child,  each  child  being  given  options  and  alterna- 
tives which  soak  up  substantial  funds.  If  more  of  our  resources  are 
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to  be  available  for  youngsters  from  poor  families,  something’s  got 
to  give  — and  it  is  the  school-supported  and  underwritten  oppor- 
tunities and  options  for  wealthier  folks  which  will  have  to  give 
way.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of  time  which  we  withhold  young- 
sters from  the  labor  market  and  from  moving  on  in  education  will 
have  to  shrink.  Our  bureaucratically  efficient  device  of  age-grading, 
everybody’s  learning  presumably  proceeding  at  an  equal  pace  — 
which  is  arrant  nonsense  and  always  has  been  — will  have  to  be 
challenged,  and  students  moved  along  at  their  own  rates  of  speeds, 
with  incentives  for  more  rapid  movement.  Currently  there  are  few 
incentives  in  the  system  as  a whole,  save  the  threat  of  action  if 
‘time’  is  not  ‘served,’  until  age  16.  A wholly  new  way  of  looking 
at  the  problem  of  incentives  and  of  holding  people  in  schools  must 
be  made.  In  a word,  to  free  up  funds,  whether  in  the  public  or  non- 
public sector,  and  to  become  principled  and  fair  to  all  people  ir- 
respective of  income  will  require  reallocation  of  resources  within 
each  school  on  a substantial  scale.  We  must  offer  a higher  quality 
product  in  a more  focused  way  for  shorter  periods  of  time  to  every 
American  youth:  this  is  the  only  way  that  resources  are  going  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  this  time  of  economic  stagnation  to  meet  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  economically  depressed  in  this  country. 

Piety  and  virtue  at  Andover?  Yes,  we  should  run  programs  on 
moral  reasoning  for  all  students  and  faculty.  Yes,  we  should  de- 
mand that  the  same  standards  of  intellectual  reasoning  that  we 
expect  in  physics  and  French  and  history  are  seen  also  in  the  moral 
realm.  Yes,  we  should  involve  our  students  in  the  total  lives  of  our 
educational  communities  and  teachers  see  their  roles  as  models. 
What  more?  We  must  face  the  reality  of  economic  inequality  in 
this  country  and  make  the  radical  shifts  in  our  schools  that  justice 
to  all  requires.  Only  thus  can  our  schools  be  virtuous  and  fair  — and 
only  thus  can  we  properly  serve  our  students. 


THE  BANK  OF  AMERICA 


In  Dubuque  there  must  be  a bank, 

An  edifice  like  a squared-off  wedding  cake, 

Topped  with  this  classical  inscription: 

SI  QUAERAM  (word  blotted  out  by  pigeons)  CIRCUMSPICE  . . . 

Inside,  thirteen  windows  are  fed  by 

A common,  roped-off  line.  Behind  each 

Window,  rubber  hatted  index  fingers 

Like  little  red  Moseses  command 

Entire  seas  of  green.  Bank  officials 

Are  full  of  cerulean  suggestions 

But  when  people  talk,  their  little  flares 

Of  conversation  light  the  interior  dark 

Like  the  camp  fires  at  Valley  Forge. 

Carried  away,  perhaps,  by  major  league  ambitions, 

Some  unwary  joker  in  a yellow  windbreaker 
Lights  a cigarette.  His  dreams  that  night 
Are  full  of  money  — bushels,  bordellos, 

Platoons,  plantations  of  money,  burning 

With  what  looks  like  courage,  burning  beyond 

Control.  And,  in  the  dream,  he  hears 

“Circumspice,  Circumspice”  — Under  his  lids,  his  eyes 

Are  as  round  as  Delphic  “O’s.”  No  other  “O’s”  are  rounder. 


Lyn  Coffin 


ROBERT  C.  AMICK 


The  Flavor  of  a School 


Cooking  up  a Stew 


ROBERT  A.  LLOYD 

Ours  was  not  grand  cuisine , and  at  times  we  had  too 
many  cooks,  but  by  the  end  of  our  two-day  Inquiry  it  seemed  to 
me  that  we  were  approaching  a trial  recipe.  In  talking  about  an 
independent  school  and  its  future,  we  are  thinking  about  something 
that  lies  between  home  cooking,  adapted  to  family  tastes  and 
politics,  and  the  automat,  coolly  organized  and  coldly  dispensed 
— take  it  or  leave  it  — to  a jellied  bell-curve  of  public  taste.  Inde- 
pendent schools  can  operate  more  closely  to  the  family  than  do 
public  schools,  and  can  be  more  diverse.  As  a group  tiny  in  its 
clientele  compared  to  the  public  group,  they  can  offer  students  and 
parents  a variety  of  menus.  No  such  school  can  or  need  satisfy  all 
tastes.  Beyond  this  fact,  to  describe  — much  less  plan  — the  flavor 
of  a school  is  as  much  a matter  of  intuition  and  art  as  is  good 
cooking. 

Sensing  its  centrality  to  our  Inquiry,  I am  left  with  a question: 
how  to  combine  diverse  ingredients  into  a coherent  significance? 
I suppose  one  must  link  the  significance  of  secondary  schooling 
with  the  purpose  of  college  preparation.  Although  approaches  to 
this  purpose  vary  widely,  one  senses  a common  recognition  of 
academic  values,  whatever  their  classroom  implementation.  Yet  I 
suspect  that  most  of  us  who  teach  do  not  have  college  preparation 
as  our  first  purpose;  our  academic  values  are  broader,  because  we 
sense  that  we  are  building  (willy-nilly)  a foundation  for  a student’s 
life,  a student’s  as-yet-unknown  career,  a student’s  as-yet-unhar- 
nessed  mind.  The  Inquiry  met  in  Andover,  and  our  discussions 
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were  organized  by  perceptions  originating  in  Andover,  but  we 
concluded  by  identifying  three  areas  of  concern  — three  elements 
of  a school’s  uniqueness  — which  are  shared  by  all  independent 
schools.  Our  ingredients  may  differ,  as  may  our  seasoning  and 
sauces,  but  our  academic  recipes  are  organized  by  three  groups  of 
decisions: 

1 ) how  we  address  moral,  ethical,  and  religious  education; 

2)  the  kind  of  students  we  seek  to  attract  and  the  degree  to  which 
we  seek  diverse  students  from  diverse  backgrounds;  and 

3 ) how  we  allocate  our  resources  and  the  ways  in  which  we  econo- 
mize in  times  of  financial  stringency. 

What  follows  is  a stew  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  some  just  added 
to  the  pot,  the  whole  mid-simmer,  not  yet  blended.  It  is  too  soon  to 
ask  for  more  than  a soupgon  of  logic. 

Morality,  diversity,  cost-effectiveness.  The  three  principles  tug 
at  each  other,  sometimes  at  cross  purposes,  sometimes  in  similar 
directions.  There  is  a moral  imperative  to  serve  a diverse  clientele 
from  backgrounds  which  have,  in  history,  been  unfairly  deprived 
of  opportunity.  Certainly  the  argument  for  cost-effectiveness  is  a 
moral  one,  an  argument  against  waste,  against  confusion,  against 
muddied  or  conflicting  purposes.  Yet  in  a teaching  program,  there 
can  be  conflict  between  seeking  diverse  students  and  responding  to 
diverse  student  needs  on  the  one  hand  and  economizing  on  the 
other:  students  who  lie  outside  the  norm  may  cost  more  to  teach 
well.  There  is  conflict,  too,  between  seeking  diversity  of  people 
and  programs  within  a school  and  a desire  for  clear  community 
values.  Diversity  exercises  and  sharpens  peoples’  perceptions  of 
themselves  and  their  self-interest  and  often  leads  to  disagreement. 
Heated  or  not,  conflicts  can  sometimes  be  resolved  by  the  common 
perception  of  an  overriding  concept,  a unifying  idea.  Perversely, 
the  greater  the  divergence  of  interests,  the  “higher”  the  idea  must 
be  if  it  is  to  unify  — more  abstract,  more  removed,  less  useful  in 
solving  problems  because  more  vague  and  ambiguous  in  its  applica- 
tion. Hence,  apparently  less  relevant  or  interesting,  more  vulnerable 
to  cynicism.  High-blown  can  sound  hypocritical. 
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Take  the  case  of  a well-endowed  private  school,  for  which  there 
is  a difference  between  the  cost  per  student  and  the  bill  sent  home 
to  parents,  which  can  be  substantially  less.  The  fact  that  the  endow- 
ment, an  accumulation  of  gifts,  allows  this  difference  to  exist  seems 
a perpetual  reminder  of  the  joys  and  productivity  of  philanthropy, 
stimulating  good  feelings  about  generosity  and,  by  implication,  the 
virtues  of  making  enough  money  to  give  some  of  it  away.  Joan 
Lipsitz  made  the  telling  observation  that  Andover’s  tuition  is  both 
too  low  and  too  high:  too  low  drastically  to  increase  its  scholarship 
funds,  too  high  for  middle-income  families,  in  these  stressful  times, 
to  feel  able  to  afford.  A cynic  might  suspect  that  the  school  per- 
petuates a sweetheart  deal  with  the  upper-middle  class:  “if  you 
will  give  us  funds  as  a charity  (and  deduct  half  your  gift  from  your 
tax,  since  you  are  in  the  fifty-percent  bracket),  we  will  keep  our 
tuition  low.”  Thus,  it  saves  its  wealthy  patrons  twice  over  and 
confounds  the  IRS.  In  so  doing  it  ignores  large  numbers  of  poten- 
tially fine  students  from  families  for  whom  no  affirmative  action  is 
being  taken,  whose  only  fault  is  a modest  income.  They  trust  them- 
selves to  take  care  of  themselves  competently  but  have  not  made  it 
big  and  consequently  do  not  even  consider  an  independent  school 
as  a possibility  for  their  children.  Nor  should  they;  they  can’t 
afford  it. 

Cost-effectiveness  suggests  that  an  independent  school  should 
attract  those  students  for  whom  it  can  make  the  most  difference 
in  the  short  and  long  run,  that  is,,  those  students  whom  it  can  set  on  a 
path  of  rapid,  orderly,  productive  change.  How  might  a tuition 
policy  contribute  to  such  effectiveness?  It  seems  to  me  that  inde- 
pendent schools  should  develop  a policy  that  would  allow  more 
equitable  granting  of  scholarships  across  the  economic  board, 
charging  full  freight  or  more  to  those  who  can  afford  it,  consider- 
ably less  to  those  whose  incomes  suggest  that  they  can  hold  their 
own  but  simply  cannot  take  the  next  (considerable)  step  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  a private  school,  and  nothing  to  those  who 
can  afford  nothing  — all  provided  that  the  children  show  excep- 
tional promise.  It  may  well  be  that  we  need  to  develop  new  ways 
in  which  to  identify  promise,  just  as  it  may  well  be  that  we  need 
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to  refashion  academic  programs  to  encourage  the  kinds  of  change 
we  wish  to  promote.  The  issue  is  not  to  identify  an  elite;  it  is  to 
make  as  much  happen  as  possible.  The  independent  schools  pres- 
ently enroll  10%  of  the  high-school  population.  This  proportion  is 
not  likely  to  change  rapidly.  Surely  it  is  not  snobbish  to  try  to 
attract  that  10%  for  whom  our  resources  can  accomplish  the  most. 

Ah!  you  say,  you  want  low-risk  students.  Yes,  I say,  low-risk 
students  and  an  adventuresome  academic  program.  Take  students 
who  have  shown  a sense  of  self-confidence,  of  independence,  of 
competence,  of  initiative  and  a desire  to  change.  They  should  have 
health,  energy,  curiosity,  imagination,  a sense  of  their  own  priori- 
ties and  some  experience  of  and  respect  for  the  concerns  of  others. 
As  a group  they  should  be  diverse,  but  just  as  important,  each 
should  encompass  diversity  within  his  or  her  own  life,  diversity  of 
skills  and  interests,  of  experience,  of  intellectual  power.  We  know 
that  such  students  come  from  all  socio-economic  classes.  Take  this 
vigorous  stock  and  teach  it  to  learn,  teach  it  to  amplify  its  power, 
teach  it  to  apply  that  power  wisely. 

Again,  a cynic  might  accuse  such  a school  of  accepting  students 
who  are  already  “doing  well”  (i.e.,  testing  well,  getting  good 
grades)  and  merely  tending  them  while  they  continue  to  “do  well” 
until  they  go  on  to  college.  We  must  be  able  to  convince  this 
jaundiced  viewer  that  our  programs  are  special  and  strong  in  areas 
which  have  not  traditionally  been  quantified.  If  it  works  at  it,  a 
boarding  school,  in  which  the  total  fabric  of  a student’s  life  is  open 
to  suggestion  if  not  scrutiny,  can  present  a convincing  case.  If  it 
can  successfully  link  its  program  with  its  students’  family  experi- 
ences, a day  school  has  a similar  opportunity. 

Consistent  with  the  notion  of  an  imaginative  examination  of  the 
total  experience  which  a school  provides  its  clientele  is  a hard 
look  at  the  means  by  which  a school  identifies  the  students  it  wishes 
to  engage  and  a hard  look  at  the  way  its  program  is  organized  and 
its  resources  distributed.  With  respect  to  the  first,  the  current  furor 
over  the  possible  limitations  and  abuse  of  testing  obscures  and  con- 
fuses the  fact  that  institutions  still  must  try  to  sort  out,  from  among 
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applicants,  those  who  will  best  further  its  best  purposes.  Not  to  do 
so  would  be  immoral.  It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  to  observe  that 
many  of  those  college  students  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  pre-med 
scramble  will  not  make  as  good  doctors  as  some  others  whose 
interests  are  broader  and  less  self-centered.  It  would  be  quite  an- 
other — and  irresponsible  — to  accept  candidates  for  medical  school 
at  random.  Yes,  we  need  to  sharpen  our  conscience,  but,  more 
effective,  we  need  to  sharpen  our  perceptions.  As  institutions  we 
must  continue  this  job  and  encourage  those  agencies  such  as  the 
College  Board  and  ETS,  which  concentrate  on  this  task,  to  join 
us  in  the  effort. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Review,  Bill  Brown  sets  forth 
some  thoughts  about  a different  curriculum,  organized  not  along 
traditional  subject  areas  but  by  specific  intellectual,  moral,  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  objectives.  The  implications,  I believe,  are  consistent 
with  the  notion  of  an  adventuresome  program  mentioned  here. 
Adventure  implies  experiment.  Experiment  implies  trying  new 
things  out.  New  things  imply  different  things.  Different  things 
imply  diversity.  When  a math  teacher  says  that  we  must  teach  all 
our  students  to  retire  to  their  desks  and  study  hard,  I agree.  When 
an  art  teacher  says  that  we  must  teach  all  our  students  the  disci- 
plines of  seeing  and  of  making  something  in  an  organized  process, 
I agree.  When  a language  teacher  says  that  our  students  must  make 
an  effort  to  transcend  the  linguistic  limitations  of  their  upbringing, 
I agree.  When  a drama  teacher  says  that  our  students  must  make 
an  effort  to  transcend  their  adolescent  self-consciousness,  I agree. 
When  a science  teacher  says  that  our  students  must  learn  to  ap- 
proach the  reality  of  our  common  environment  with  objectivity,  I 
agree.  When  an  English  teacher  says  that  our  students  must  gain 
control  of  the  language  they  read,  write  and  speak,  I agree.  And 
all  of  these  share  a common  concern:  that  our  students  must  learn 
to  pay  attention,  to  concentrate,  to  engage  in  each  of  these  highly 
different  modes  with  a single  mind. 

My  examples  suggest  a limitation  I do  not  intend.  The  study  of 
mathematics  involves  a variety  of  modes,  not  simply  the  sitting-at-a- 
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desk-studying-hard  mode.  The  disciplines  of  seeing  in  art  involve 
many  modes  of  perception,  many  different  states  of  consciousness. 
There  are  many  different  experiences  of  reading,  of  writing,  of 
speaking.  And  so  on  through  all  the  traditional  disciplines.  Some  of 
these  modes  are  shared  by  disciplines,  some  of  them  are  uniquely 
linked  to  specific  circumstances  which  have  traditionally  been 
isolated.  No  two  students  experience  them  in  the  same  way.  Isola- 
tion of  an  experience  is  a powerful  method  of  inducing  concentra- 
tion. Concentration  is  unique  and  involves  the  efficient  use  of  time. 
Cost-effectiveness  reenters  the  discussion,  not  simply  because  con- 
centration is  efficient  but  because  it  leads  to  rapid  learning.  The 
experience  of  intense  concentration  and  the  ability  to  change  from 
one  mode  of  concentration  to  another,  then,  are  the  antidotes  for 
the  possible  confusions  and  distractions  of  a diverse  learning  en- 
vironment. Although  one  might  question  the  wisdom  of  creating 
an  environment  diverse  enough  to  increase  the  risk  of  confusion 
and  distraction,  concentration  and  diversity  seem  in  a mysterious 
way  to  need  each  other.  We  learn  to  concentrate  best  in  the  face 
of  distracting  alternatives:  we  choose,  we  judge,  we  exercise  our 
will.  And  diversity  is  best  composed  of  intense,  particulate  experi- 
ences, each  the  result  of  concentrated  effort. 

Both  morality  and  cost-effectiveness  have  connotations  of  uni- 
formity. Morality  commonly  refers  to  shared  and  accepted  judg- 
ments and  behavior.  Cost-effectiveness  commonly  refers  to  analyses 
by  which  the  value  of  expenditure  is  equated  to  the  value  of 
demonstrable  results  achieved.  By  introducing  and  stressing  the 
idea  of  diversity,  which  after  all  merely  reflects  the  fact  of  diver- 
sity, the  participants  in  the  Inquiry  forced  a reexamination  of  these 
implications.  It  becomes  moral  to  seek  to  measure  and  judge  the 
value  of  a school,  a teacher,  a student  as  that  school,  teacher  or 
student  uniquely  combines  diverse  qualities.  The  better  school, 
teacher  or  student  combines  a greater  variety  of  diversity,  each 
element  of  which  enjoys  intense  concentration.  The  better  school, 
teacher  or  student  accepts  and  respects  the  differences  between 
itself  or  himself  and  others.  The  better  school,  teacher  or  student 
clearly  perceives  and  enjoys  the  uniqueness  of  the  people  and  the 
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institutional  commitments  within  sight  or  mind.  Community  equi- 
librium and  economy  come  from  the  imaginative  acceptance  of  and 
respect  for  a powerful  diversity. 

A successful  stew  starts  with  fresh  ingredients  and  should  not  be 
overcooked.  Meat,  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  greens,  parsley  — each 
should  retain  its  integrity.  One  might  argue  that  this  is  honest 
cooking  (i.e.,  moral).  Or  one  might  argue  that  this  is  economical 
cooking  (the  most  flavor  for  the  least  fuel).  I argue  that  this  is 
simply  good  cooking.  It  tastes  good.  For  me,  the  argument  suffices. 


READING  GROUPS 

The  first  grade  teacher 
Divided  the  room  into 
Three  reading  groups. 

It  was  the  newest  method. 

The  first  group  were 
Precariously  bright:  Blue  jays. 

The  second,  Woodpeckers,  bright  enough 
To  bear. 

The  third,  intelligent  enough 
To  comprehend.  Sparrows. 

There  was  a fourth  group  which 
The  teacher  had  to  kill. 


Carl  Martin  Hames 


BRIAN  M.  CROLL 


A Curriculum  for  the 
Eighties 


Critical  Thinking 


WILLIAM  H.  BROWN 

The  problem  is  to  devise  a curriculum  for  a large  inde- 
pendent boarding  school  which  will  provide  the  flexibility  neces- 
sary adequately  to  serve  a diverse  student  body  in  a time  of  eco- 
nomic stress  when  there  will  be  comparatively  less  money  available 
for  secondary  education.  More  compelling  to  me  is  the  necessity 
to  think  about  a curriculum  in  terms  of  the  students  with  whom  we 
are  dealing  — students  in  the  adolescent  years  of  thirteen  to  eigh- 
teen. How  does  the  adolescent  learn?  A reading  of  Piaget  and 
other  developmentalists  together  with  over  forty  years  of  teaching 
in  secondary  school  has  convinced  me  that  the  student  in  these 
years  learns  in  response  to  inner  drives  not  to  an  orderly  step-by- 
step  building  imposed  from  without  through  which  each  student 
passes  at  prescribed  times  and  that  he  responds  to  this  drive  in 
different  ways  at  different  times.  In  an  earlier  symposium  Joan 
Lipsitz  (“The  Hungry  Student,”  The  Andover  Review , Fall, 
1978)  and  others  got  at  this  drive  through  the  metaphor  of  hunger. 
The  ninth  grade  students  that  I have  spent  a lifetime  teaching  have 
been  with  few  exceptions  hungry.  What  is  discouraging  is  that 
these  same  students  seem  to  lose  that  hunger  as  they  grow  older. 
I can  only  suppose  that  they  have  been  fed  the  wrong  diet:  too 
many  have  been  too  busy  gaining  the  necessary  credits  in  various 
required  fields  of  study,  ending  up  in  the  eleventh  grade  with 
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sufficient  credits  for  a diploma  but  with  very  little  of  that  vital 
curiosity  with  which  they  started  their  secondary  education. 
Tempting  as  it  is,  it  is  dangerous  to  push  the  hunger  metaphor 
too  far. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  inner  drive  is  to  break  down  the 
stages  of  learning  and  reasoning  through  which  a student  passes 
into  four:  craft,  system,  nonsystem,  critical.  Craft  is  the  skill  of 
manipulation,  the  use  of  a language,  a tool,  an  instrument.  Here 
there  is  relatively  little  abstract  thought.  System  is  learning  and 
thinking  within  an  established  order,  reasoning  from  clearly  estab- 
lished givens:  literary  analysis,  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
art  analysis,  history.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  understanding.  Non- 
system is  a return  to  doing.  The  student  puts  the  craft  which  has 
been  disciplined  through  systematic  study  to  work  in  a way  that 
is  new  and  original  to  him,  in  a word  he  becomes  creative.  He 
interprets  a book;  he  writes  a research  paper  on  some  historical 
entity;  he  does  original  scientific  research.  The  end  product  and  at 
the  same  time  the  synthesis  of  craft,  system  and  nonsystem  is  the 
ability  to  think  critically.  Critical  thinking  is  characterized  by  a 
tolerance  of  ambiguity  or  multiplicity,  the  capacity  for  reflection, 
gaining  a distance,  an  overview,  escape  from  a reliance  on  au- 
thority, coming  to  considered  judgments  based  on  considered 
values. 

These  are  not  isolated  stages,  not  building  blocks  piled  one  on 
the  other.  We  cannot  say  that  now  a student  is  involved  in  craft 
and  now  he  is  ready  for  system.  All  four  may  be  and  probably 
are  going  on  at  the  same  time.  A student  concerned  with  achiev- 
ing craft  is  aware  of  system  of  some  kind  and  the  limitations  of 
system;  he  makes  judgments  and  holds  values.  The  point  is  that 
system  is  incompletely  realized,  nonsystem  incompletely  perceived 
and  judgment  and  values  are  far  from  considered  and  balanced. 
The  achievement  of  craft  demands  of  a student  that  he  exercise  that 
craft  in  a systematic  way.  The  demand  comes  from  within  the 
student;  it  is  not  imposed  from  without.  Thorough  exercise  within 
a system  in  its  turn  demands  that  the  student  go  beyond  the  system 
to  create  something  of  his  own.  The  synthesis  of  this  progression 
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of  demands  is  critical  thinking,  which  Susan  Clark  defined  in  the 
course  of  the  deliberations  of  the  curriculum  committee  in  this 
challenging  way: 

Thinking  of  a demanding,  disciplined  and  creative  kind  requires 
a self-conscious  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  individual  of 
how  his  mind  functions.  A thinker  must  be  able  to  draw  back 
from  the  immediate  concerns  of  his  intellectual  undertaking  or 
position  in  order  to  see  it  in  its  entirety  and  in  the  context  of  his 
method  or  approach.  This  perspective  on  how  one’s  mind  works, 
on  the  nature  of  the  tools  of  language  and  conceptualization  (the 
models  offered  by  the  various  fields),  on  the  values  and  bias  each 
thinker  and  his  culture  weave  into  his  thinking  must  be  acquired 
if  useful  and  scrupulous  intellectual  work  is  to  be  done.  Until  this 
perspective  is  gained,  ideas  cannot  be  fully  considered  and  evalu- 
ated or  developed  beyond  the  specific  limitations  imposed  by  the 
framework  of  the  thinker’s  language  and  operating  model. 

During  the  symposium  and  the  intensive  summer  meeting  of  the 
curriculum  committee,  I became  increasingly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  secondary  years  to  the  intellectual,  aesthetic  and 
moral  development  of  the  student.  Moreover,  the  development  of 
these  years  is  both  rapid  and  intense.  I would  go  so  far  as  to  state 
that  by  the  age  of  eighteen  the  capacity  to  think  and  to  reason  is 
fully  developed,  that  very  little  development  takes  place  after  this 
age.  After  eighteen  a student  has  a lifetime  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  to  put  that  knowledge  to  use;  however,  the  use  to  which  that 
knowledge  is  put  will  be  determined  by  the  capacities  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit  acquired  before  eighteen.  If  all  this  is  valid,  the  impli- 
cations for  the  curriculum  are  immense. 

These  capacities  or  characteristics  of  the  mind  are  centered  on 
what  Arnold  Arons  calls  modes  in  his  article  in  the  Fall,  1978  issue 
of  The  Andover  Review  “Reasoning  Modes  and  Processes  Arising 
in  Secondary  and  College  Level  Study  of  Natural  Science,  Hu- 
manities, and  the  Social  Sciences.”  It  is  fair  to  say  that  these  modes 
were  central  to  the  discussions  of  the  curriculum  committee  and 
to  the  symposium  that  preceded  it.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
these  “modes”  are  the  statement  of  a distinguished  university 
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physicist,  that  despite  the  title  they  are  couched  in  a scientific 
mode.  Valuable  as  they  are,  they  must  be  thoroughly  thought 
through  again  in  terms  of  secondary  humanistic  education.  Indeed 
Arons  says  that  the  list  is  tentative  and  offered  “without  pretense 
of  completeness  and  without  implication  of  strict  hierarchical  or- 
dering.” Arons  points  out  that  the  acquisition  of  these  modes  and 
processes  is  assumed  by  both  students  and  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  and  the  early  years  of  college,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  in 
only  twenty-five  percent,  “those  whom  we  characterize  as  among 
the  brightest,”  does  this  development  actually  occur.  He  goes  on 
to  say 

In  order  to  cultivate  the  development  of  the  reasoning  capaci- 
ties we  have  listed,  it  is  necessary  to  give  students  time,  explicit 
help  and  encouragement,  and  repeated  practice  in  all  subject 
matter  areas.  It  is  also  necessarv  to  enhance  their  self-conscious- 
ness by  leading  them  to  stand  back  and  examine  in  their  own 
words  the  reasoning  process  in  which  they  have  engaged.  When 
this  is  conscientiously  done,  even  if  it  be  at  the  expense  of  “cover- 
age” of  subject  matter,  it  is  readily  observed  that  students  develop 
an  entirely  new  intellectual  stance,  characterized  by  heightened 
respect  for  their  own  intellects  and  by  pride  of  achievement.  In 
consequence  they  begin  to  be  conscious  of  the  speciousness  of 
the  rewards  they  received  in  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
driven  to  memorize  without  understanding,  and  they  are  moti- 
vated to  attack  still  more  demanding  areas  of  inquiry  without 
giving  up  readily  on  encountering  difficulties  or  temporary  frus- 
tration. In  other  words,  to  quote  Justice  Learned  Hand’s  ironical 
phrases,  they  become  “willing  to  engage  in  the  intolerable  labor 
of  thought  — that  most  distasteful  of  all  our  activities.” 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  method,  not  the  content  of  courses.  No 
one  advocates  the  exclusive  study  of  reasoning  modes  and  proces- 
ses. What  must  be  introduced  is  a consciousness  on  the  part  of 
both  students  and  teachers  of  the  modes  involved  in  any  study  and 
a recognition  that  the  acquisition  of  these  modes  and  processes  does 
not  necessarily  come  about  through  exposure  to  any  course.  Time 
is  limited.  If  anything  must  go  in  order  to  achieve  these  capacities 
it  is  coverage  of  specific  items  of  knowledge. 
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In  devising  a curriculum  for  secondary  education,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  the  fact  that  the  secondary  years  are,  however  vital 
and  active,  indeed  secondary,  that  students  come  to  these  years 
well  on  their  educational  way  and  that  they  go  on  after  graduation 
to  college  or  other  learning  experience.  The  tendency  is  to  think 
of  the  student  at  entrance  as  a clean  slate  on  which  we  place  our 
indelible  imprint  and  at  graduation  as  a finished  product.  Nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth.  The  challenge  is  to  determine  where 
the  student  is  when  he  enters  the  school  and  then  to  devise  a 
course  of  study  which  will  allow  him  to  graduate  with  the  capacity 
for  critical  thinking  with  which  to  pursue  his  mature  life.  I would 
submit  that  this  education  is  not  achieved  by  an  arbitrary  assigning 
of  credits  for  courses  taken  and  the  counting  of  so  many  units  of 
English,  history,  science,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  the  arts, 
etc. 

I propose  that  in  order  to  graduate,  to  gain  the  diploma,  a student 
demonstrate 

1.  That  he  is  able  to  write  clearly  both  expository  and  nonexposi- 
tory prose  with  emphasis,  attention  to  tone,  control  of  figurative 
language  and  a sense  of  style. 

2.  That  he  is  able  to  read  a difficult  text,  both  literary  and  technical. 

3.  That  he  is  able  to  understand  and  use  nonnatural,  symbolic  lan- 
guage of  mathematics  and  science. 

4.  That  he  is  able  to  understand  and  use  the  physical,  nonverbal 
language  of  the  arts. 

5.  That  he  understands  the  historical  method  of  recording  the  past, 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  past  and  how  that  knowledge  is  gained 
and  presented. 

6.  That  he  understands  the  present  natural  world  and  world  society 
and  the  implications  of  both  for  the  future. 

7.  That  he  is  capable  of  formal  operations,  the  modes  and  processes 
of  reasoning. 

8.  That  he  is  able  to  think  critically. 
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The  student  would  develop  these  capacities  in  courses  rigorously 
taught  which  in  title  would  be  similar  to  those  now  listed  in  the 
curriculum  but  in  method  would  be  acutely  conscious  of  the  modes 
of  reasoning.  The  significant  difference  from  the  present  curricu- 
lum would  be  that  individual  departments  would  not  set  particular 
diploma  requirements.  Those  requirements  are  outlined  in  one 
through  eight  above  and  would  be  met  by  a general  examination 
taken  when  the  student  and  his  advisors  deem  that  he  is  ready.  The 
student  would  of  course  be  examined  in  each  course  he  takes  in  his 
course  of  study.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  proposal  to  deprive 
departments  of  vigorous  and  demanding  pursuit  of  their  various 
fields.  What  it  does  away  with  is  the  practice  of  allotting  so  many 
units  by  credit  or  course  to  each  field.  Thus  the  student  begins  his 
course  of  study  where  he  is  at  entrance  and  takes  those  courses 
which  will  enable  him  to  pass  the  general  examination  at  the  end. 
This  process  would  take  a shorter  or  longer  time  depending  on  the 
student’s  previous  education  and  his  innate  ability.  Such  a curricu- 
lum (if  it  can  be  called  that)  places  a great  premium  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  student,  on  the  inner  drive  which  is,  or  should  be,  at  the 
center  of  the  learning  process.  It  also  puts  a premium  on  perceptive 
guidance  on  the  part  of  faculty  and  administrators.  It  places  great 
weight  on  the  devising  and  administration  of  the  general  examina- 
tion. This  examination  I see  as  a test  of  the  institution  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  its  instruction  as  much  as  it  is  of  the  student.  As  such 
it  should  provide  a healthy  check  on  whether  the  school  is  accom- 
plishing what  it  purports,  namely  to  develop  the  mental  capacities 
of  its  students. 

I do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  of  proper  examination  which 
are  inherent  in  the  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  sure  of 
the  capacities  of  the  entering  students,  both  the  skills  already  ac- 
quired and  the  capability  of  exercising  those  skills.  In  the  second 
place  there  is  the  general  examination.  Such  an  examination,  which 
would  be  both  oral  and  written,  would  occupy  a great  deal  of  time 
and  effort.  We  do  not  have  successful  experience  with  either  the 
placement  or  the  general  examination.  Acquiring  that  experience 
will  be  a challenge  indeed.  In  addition  there  is  the  problem  of 
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the  relationship  of  the  courses  themselves  and  their  examinations  to 
the  general  examination.  I have  said  that  these  courses  should  be 
rigorously  taught,  that  departments  should  pursue  their  disciplines 
with  vigor.  At  the  same  time  I have  said  that  due  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  modes  of  reasoning,  even  at  the  expense  of  coverage. 
I hope  that  these  two  demands  are  not  contradictory.  Certainly 
much  would  be  lost  if  courses  pointed  specifically  to  the  general 
examination.  The  general  examination  is  basically  an  examination 
of  the  student’s  capacity  for  critical  thinking.  Course  examinations 
should  measure  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  student  has  mas- 
tered the  subject  matter  of  the  course  as  well  as  the  modes  inherent 
in  the  study  of  that  subject  matter.  If  this  distinction  is  kept  in 
mind  and  there  is  a requirement  that  the  student  successfully  pass 
his  courses  as  well  as  the  general  examination,  the  difficulties  that 
I mention  can  be  resolved. 

To  this  point  I have  said  nothing  of  the  acquisition  of  a second 
language.  It  is  clear  that  such  an  acquisition  would  be  an  invaluable 
aid  in  gaining  the  balance  and  perspective  which  are  at  the  heart  of 
critical  thinking.  If  a student  and  the  school  can  afford  the  time 
either  to  acquire  the  use  of  a second  language  or  to  begin  its  study 
to  be  carried  on  in  later  education,  the  student  should  certainly 
do  so.  However,  a one-  or  two-year  student  may  not  have  that 
time  unless  he  enters  with  the  study  of  a second  language  well  un- 
der way,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a mistake  to  delay  his  progress 
by  making  such  an  acquisition  a requirement  for  graduation.  Much 
the  same  point  might  be  made  for  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  the 
study  of  a period  of  history  of  one  particular  country,  the  pursuit 
of  a laboratory  science.  Such  a position  is  highly  undiplomatic.  I 
can  see  the  hackles  of  the  various  departments  based  upon  the 
acknowledged  disciplines  rise.  However,  that  position  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  qualities  and  the  capacity  of  mind  of  the 
secondary  student  far  outweigh  the  body  of  knowledge  which 
he  may  or  may  not  have  acquired  by  the  age  of  eighteen.  If  a stu- 
dent demonstrates  that  he  has  the  eight  capacities  listed  as  diploma 
requirements  above,  he  will  be  prepared  to  enter  mature  life  as  an 
effective  person,  even  if  he  has  not  read  Hamlet , studied  the  Treaty 
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of  Versailles  or  gone  through  a laboratory  exercise  on  inclined 
planes. 

A school  with  economic,  intellectual  and  cultural  resources 
should  use  those  resources  responsibly  and  effectively.  The  diploma 
may  be  the  keystone  to  the  curriculum,  but  it  is  not  the  curriculum. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  proposal  which  prevents  a significant  num- 
ber of  students  from  making  use  of  the  school  for  varying  lengths 
of  time  and  leaving  with  a certificate  of  attendance  rather  than  the 
diploma  specified.  In  addition  a diploma  candidate  could  and 
should  go  to  any  depth  of  study  in  any  field  or  fields  which  time 
and  money  allow. 


/ SPEND  THE  MORNING'S  FIRST  HOUR 
LOOKING  FOR  THINGS  I'VE  LOST 

I envy  the  pear, 
for  I am  less  considerate 
of  the  morning, 
hardly  so  self-contained 
as  to  greet  light 
like  an  equal 
so  early. 

Because  at  seven  already 
I’m  concerned  with  pencils 
and  small  tickets 
that  might  be  under  the  rug 
or  in  yesterday’s  shirt  pocket, 
or  else  I’m  short  one  sock 
slamming  drawers  wishing 
I could  hold  on  to  things  — 


Alfred  Nicol 


COURTNEY  MOSS 


MY  SON  HAS  A NECKLACE 


of  wild  boar’s  teeth. 

He  wears  it  to  bed  and  dreams 
of  his  own  bare  feet  worn  hard 
as  bark,  his  bare  chest  wearing 
shadows  of  oaks  and  beeches. 

He  dreams  of  his  own  stealth 
and  singleness,  springy  steps 
in  leaf  mold,  rough  touch  of  moss 
on  his  hunter’s  hand. 

In  dreams  he  always  feels 
the  vibration  first;  his  toes  hear 
the  boar’s  hooves  rumbling  earth; 
what  he  finally  sees  are  wild  pig 
eyes,  a snout,  a rush  of 
bristles, 

and  what  he  dreams  next  depends: 
sometimes  his  first  arrow  stops 
the  fierce  brain.  There  is  an  initiation, 
a coming  of  age,  a necklace 
with  thirteen  teeth. 

Sometimes  the  boar  just  stands  and  roots: 
the  boy  reaches  out  and  touches  his  ear, 
a thrush  sings,  there  is  an  exchange 
of  gentleness. 


Susan  Goodman  Carlisle 
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Potential  for  Community 

CRAYTON  W.  BEDFORD 

O ne  of  the  defining  characteristics  of  this  country  since 
World  War  II  has  been  a search  for  community.  In  retrospect,  we 
loved  the  War  because  it  brought  us  together,  but  the  subsequent 
prosperity,  paradoxically,  has  eaten  away  at  our  sense  of  belong- 
ing. Amidst  comfort  and  security,  our  children  became  alienated. 
They  began  grasping  at  one  cause  after  another  not  so  much  to 
change  society  as  to  belong  to  a group.  Yippies,  neo-Nazis,  flower 
children  — the  6o’s  poured  forth  answers  to  those  searching  for 
community. 

Through  all  these  turbulent  times,  many  residential  schools  have 
marched  resolutely  ahead,  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  past.  The  70’s 
arrived  bringing  tame  students  and  a sigh  of  relief.  But  the  need 
for  community  is  undiminished,  and  the  residential  school  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to  meet  that  need. 

What  is  community?  In  my  view  it  is  a sense  of  relatedness  to 
other  people.  A collection  of  people  becomes  a community  when 
there  is  a sense  of  shared  purpose  and  shared  humanity.  The  mem- 
bers of  a community  care  for  each  other  and  understand  each  other 
at  a deep  level.  They  do  not  always  agree,  but  they  can  express 
their  disagreement  openly,  honestly  and  without  fear.  They  do 
not  always  like  each  other,  but  they  try  to  work  out  their  differ- 
ences. I believe  that  there  is  a spiritual  dimension  to  community 
that  is  a goal  toward  which  we  strive. 
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In  this  context,  a residential  school  has  both  opportunity  and 
obligation.  By  bringing  together  a number  of  people  in  physical 
proximity,  the  residential  school  has  the  potential  for  community. 
Physical  proximity  does  not  automatically  create  a community;  the 
school  must  choose  whether  or  not  to  work  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  its  potential. 

I take  as  an  axiom  that  it  is  a goal  of  persons  and  institutions  to 
strive  to  realize  their  potential.  I rather  suspect  that  my  assump- 
tion is  based  in  large  measure  on  the  view  of  life  I acquired  as  a 
student  at  a residential  school  that  places  strong  emphasis  on  striv- 
ing for  excellence.  Regardless  of  its  origin,  the  assumption  underlies 
my  belief  that  fulfillment  of  potential  is  a positive  goal;  indeed,  I 
take  the  denial  of  potential  as  self-betrayal  and  therefore  evil.  As 
a consequence,  I believe  that  a residential  school  has  an  obligation 
to  work  toward  the  creation  of  community. 

The  creation  is  carried  out  on  at  least  three  levels:  institutional, 
interpersonal  and  personal.  At  the  institutional  level,  the  struggle  is 
to  define  a common  purpose  and  to  agree  on  basic  assumptions.  The 
process  is  a dynamic  one  and  admits  of  no  once-and-for-all  solution. 
Certainly  some  tenets  are  beyond  question.  A belief  in  the  goal  of 
personal  and  institutional  self-fulfillment  is  fundamental.  Respect  for 
others,  for  honesty,  for  a sense  of  purpose  — these  assumptions 
underlie  my  definition  of  community.  They  are  the  foundation  upon 
which  a group  may  build  the  structure  of  a community. 

For  a sense  of  relatedness  to  pervade  a community,  relationships 
between  people  need  care  and  nurture.  The  assumptions  one  makes 
in  one-to-one  situations  form  the  basis  of  one’s  interactions  on  a 
one-to-many  level.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  as  a member  of  a 
community  I need  to  have  an  intimate  relationship  with  everyone  in 
the  community.  But  I do  need  to  make  conscious  choices,  to  know 
how  I want  to  relate  to  each  person  with  whom  I come  in  contact 
and  to  understand  the  assumptions  that  underlie  my  choices. 

Just  as  the  institution  has  potential  for  community,  so  a relation- 
ship has  potential  for  love.  In  my  relationships,  I am  sometimes 
understanding  and  supportive,  sometimes  defensive  and  competitive. 
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What  I cannot  be,  if  there  is  any  relationship  at  all,  is  indifferent.  As 
I relate  to  another  person,  I would  like  to  work  towards  more  knowl- 
edge of  myself  and  more  care  for  the  other. 

A community  is  woven  from  the  fabric  of  caring  relationships. 
In  a residential  school,  those  relationships  exist  between  teacher  and 
teacher,  between  teacher  and  student,  and  between  student  and 
student.  Because  of  the  structure  of  authority,  the  relationships 
among  adults  are  crucial  to  the  atmosphere  of  a school.  The  way  a 
teacher  chooses  to  relate  to  his  adult  peers  will  affect  not  only 
the  way  he  relates  to  his  students  but  also  how  the  students, 
following  his  example,  learn  to  relate  to  each  other.  It  is  a truism 
that  young  people  learn  far  more  by  observing  adult  behavior 
than  they  do  by  listening  to  their  lectures.  Hence  it  is  of  primary 
importance  that  a school  concern  itself  with  the  quality  of  the 
relationships  and  the  level  of  communication  among  the  adults. 

Finally,  I see  a personal  analog  to  the  potential  inherent  in  rela- 
tionships and  groups.  I view  each  person  as  a multi-dimensional 
constellation  of  abilities,  talents,  capacities  and  levels  of  potential. 
For  example,  in  my  own  life  I can  identify  intellectual,  physical, 
emotional  and  spiritual  dimensions.  The  categories  are  arbitrary; 
I could  refine  them  further  and  speak  of  my  athletic,  sexual,  psy- 
chological, social  and  aesthetic  dimensions.  My  point  is  simply 
that  we  are  all  exceedingly  complex  and  we  face  life  with  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  our  being.  I am  each  of  my  dimensions  and  they  are 
all  me;  no  one  is  more  me  than  another.  My  education  is  my  growth 
in  all  my  dimensions.  A major  goal  toward  which  I strive  is  the 
acceptance  of  all  my  dimensions.  A true  friend  is  one  who  helps 
me  to  know  all  my  parts  and  to  deny  none  of  them,  who  helps  me 
to  accept  even  those  parts  I do  not  like  without  trying  to  make  me 
into  someone  else.  A true  teacher  is  one  who  helps  me  see  my 
potential  and  encourages  me  to  develop  myself  to  the  fullest. 

Why  is  it  important  that  I try  to  fulfill  my  potential?  My  ability 
is  my  potential  for  self-expression,  which  is  my  only  gift  to  the 
community.  By  failing  to  develop  my  potential  I limit  myself;  I 
deny  the  possibility  of  giving  myself  to  the  world.  I have  nothing 
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else  to  give.  I am  it.  I can  ask  of  myself  only  that  I be  the  most 
me  of  anything  in  the  world  and  that  I add  that  me  to  the  world. 
Herein  is  my  fulfillment,  my  duty,  my  joy. 

On  an  individual  level,  then,  the  greatest  goal  is  to  strive  toward 
fulfillment  and  expression  of  all  potential.  A school  succeeds  to  the 
extent  that  it  aids  that  process  in  its  students,  and  it  fails  when  it 
limits  its  students  by  a narrow  view  of  its  role.  Therefore,  I see 
education  as  unblocking  and  freeing  up,  encouraging  a person  to 
understand,  experience  and  grow  into  his  potential. 

Not  all  schools  agree  with  such  a broad  definition  of  education. 
Some  choose  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the  intellectual  and 
athletic  dimensions  of  their  students.  In  non-residential  schools 
such  emphasis  is  understandable  and  perhaps  even  appropriate. 
After  all,  the  family,  the  church  and  the  community  are  also 
educational  institutions  in  which  students  develop  other  potentials. 
But  a residential  school  assumes  a far  greater  responsibility  in  the 
education  of  its  students.  It  assumes  the  roles  of  family,  church 
and  community,  and  it  provides  the  greatest  part  of  a student’s 
education  in  every  area  of  his  life  during  his  residence.  I am  not 
arguing  that  residential  schools  should  or  should  not  be  involved 
with  their  students’  development  beyond  the  intellectual  and  ath- 
letic dimensions;  I am  simplv  saying  that  they  are  so  involved.  By 
providing  an  environment  where  adults  interact  with  each  other 
and  with  students,  residential  schools  teach  about  community.  I ask 
that  schools  accept  this  obligation  consciously  and  that  they  act 
responsibly  in  providing  for  the  emotional,  moral,  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  education  of  their  students. 

What  are  some  of  the  steps  a school  might  take  in  working  to- 
ward community?  The  first  step  is  to  ask  if  a problem  exists.  Do 
the  adults  feel  relaxed  and  open  with  their  colleagues  and  their 
students?  Or  are  relationships  characterized  by  tension  and  anger? 
Do  some  people  feel  vaguely  that  something  is  missing?  If  a signifi- 
cant number  of  people  feels  a problem  exists  at  some  level,  then  it 
may  be  time  to  talk  about  it.  The  process  will  grow  out  of  the 
tradition  of  the  school  — informal  talks  over  coffee,  conversations 
with  the  headmaster,  faculty  meetings. 
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Once  a problem  is  perceived,  the  discussion  can  become  more 
focused.  Many  schools  run  the  risk  of  talking  about  a problem 
until  everybody  is  tired  of  it,  at  which  point  the  talking  stops  with 
no  resolution.  The  risk  is  particularly  high  when  the  problem  is 
important  and  personal  as  is  the  creation  of  community.  Most 
schools  will  need  the  perspective  and  organization  of  outside  con- 
sultants at  an  early  stage  of  discussion.  (See  the  Appendix  for  a 
very  brief  list  of  some  consulting  organizations.) 

Ultimately,  the  talk  must  be  replaced  by  doing.  A next  step 
might  be  a 3-  to  5 -day  workshop  in  individual  awareness  for  adults 
only,  including  all  faculty  and  spouses.  The  purposes  of  the  work- 
shop would  be  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
school  teaches  about  community  by  looking  at  each  individual’s 
perceptions  of  himself  and  his  relationships  to  others.  After  the 
adults  see  the  value  of  a workshop  experience  in  their  own  lives, 
a further  step  would  be  a week-long  workshop  for  adults  and  stu- 
dents in  place  of  a week  of  classes.  In  this  way,  a school  would 
make  a dramatic  statement  about  its  commitment  to  community 
and  would  also  take  a concrete  step  toward  the  goal.  The  particu- 
lar form  of  the  workshops  would  depend  entirely  on  the  school; 
no  single  prescription  will  work  for  all.  The  function  of  the  con- 
sultant would  be  to  design  a program  appropriate  for  the  school, 
to  guide  its  struggle  to  fulfill  its  potential,  so  that  the  school  can 
effectively  meet  its  obligations  to  guide  its  students  toward  their 
own  goals  of  self-expression,  of  relatedness  to  others,  and  of  com- 
munity. 

APPENDIX 

Organizations  to  contact  concerning  human  potential  workshops: 

Manifest  Learning  Systems 
2 1 -D  Main  Street 
Tiburon,  Calif.  94920 

Institute  for  Holistic  Education 
Box  575 

Amherst,  Mass.  01002 
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Kubler  Merrill  Associates 
1 2 Abbot  Street 
Andover,  Mass.  01810 

Lifespring 

4340  Redwood  Highway,  Suite  50 
San  Raphael,  Calif.  94930 

Human  Development  Training  Institute 
P.  O.  Box  1505 
La  Mesa,  California  92041 

In  addition,  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Student  Health  Services  of 
both  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities  have  had  experience  in  work- 
ing with  faculty  and  students  in  residential  schools. 


PASTORAL 

The  cows  on  the  hillside,  the  green,  Switzerland, 
can  you  describe  them  to  the  blind?  clouds,  myths 
just  there,  the  landscape  seems  to  need  them  the  way  a stage  needs 
Actors; 

daisies,  buttercups,  cliffs,  more  cliffs,  vast  fields  of  stir  and 
coolness; 

the  cows  on  the  hillside  move  mooing  in  unison.  The  clouds  are  very  slow 
but  fast  enough  to  be  able  to  transform  themselves 
into  gods;  the  pastoral  wonder  in  the  blind  girl’s 
face  made  me  lean  my  cheek  upon  my  hand;  what 
can  we  do?  the  long  long  field  all  in  shadow  now. 


John  Tagliabue 
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He  went 
into  the  well 
to  find  a 
saint;  who 
has  the  silver 

singer, 

thimble  my 

he  shook 

mother  lost? 

when  he 

she  was  crying; 

reached 

the  caterpillar’s 

the  top 

grief  was  on 

of  the 

the  leaf; 

tree  and 

he  knocked 

kept  speaking 

at  all  the 

to  the  star, 

green  doors 

he  knew 

but  forgot 

all  the 

the  words 

words 

to  ask;  it 
was  very  deep 
and  he  was 
very  lost; 
he  remembered 
a few  words 
and  spoke 
with  the 
many  saints; 
somehow  he 
returned  like 
a tadpole  like 
a silver  swimmer 
like  a light 

John  Tagliabue 
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Bees  and  Honey 
Production 


A Candid  Look  at  One  High  School's 
Problems  with  Disruption 


JOHN  W.  WILDE 


“STUDENTS  REFUSE  GOING  TO  CLASS. 
PRINCIPAL  PLANS  MASS  SUSPENSIONS.” 


“$500  MILLION  IN  SCHOOL  VANDALISM  LAST 
YEAR” 


“POLICE  PERMANENTLY  ASSIGNED  TO 
SCHOOL.  SECOND  DAY  OF  VIOLENCE.” 


“TEACHERS  COMPLAIN  THAT  TOUGHS  HAVE 
TAKEN  OVER  SCHOOL.” 


Ihe  above  sensational  newspaper  headlines  flashed  from 
an  overhead  projector  onto  an  auditorium  screen.  The  setting  was 
a grueling  all-day  regional  conference  I endured  last  winter.  The 
well-attended  conclave  consisted  mostly  of  teachers,  administrators, 
school  board  members,  police  personnel  and  students.  Our  amor- 
phous mission  was  to  consider  the  dragon  described  as  increased 
disruption  and  violence  in  secondary  schools.  On  display  tables  at 
the  rear  of  the  meeting  room  was  a wide  assortment  of  publications 
from  such  popular  magazines  as  Time  and  Newsweek  to  profes- 
sional journals  like  the  N.E.A.’s  Today's  Education  and  the  Phi 
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Delta  Kappa?i.  All  of  the  writings  approached,  from  varying  per- 
spectives, the  incidence  of  school  behavior  problems  at  the  junior 
and  senior  high  levels,  and,  since  the  materials  were  recent,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  display  had  been  strategically  placed  as  a means 
of  lending  credibility  to  the  day’s  topic. 

Our  first  speaker,  presenting  a sociologist’s  viewpoint,  began  the 
early  morning  session  with  a blast  at  western  culture’s  value  system. 
While  lamenting  that  many  families  fail  to  instill  a sense  of  purpose 
in  their  children,  he  cited  one  odoriferous  study  which  found  that 
families  actively  striving  to  achieve  greater  material  wealth  suffer 
the  highest  number  of  divorces  and  incidences  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. He  never  did,  however,  make  a logical  connection  between 
that  study  and  how  its  findings  affect  the  schools.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  of  us  in  the  audience  had  heard  most  of  what  he  said 
before,  and  his  derisive  perceptions  provided  for  little  direction 
toward  exploring  ways  in  which  to  deal  with  school  disruption. 

The  next  speaker,  a psychologist,  provided  some  interesting, 
albeit  superficial,  insights  with  regard  to  the  change  in  structure 
and  role  models  of  the  family  unit.  One  of  his  conclusions  was  that 
since  the  family  is  becoming  more  diverse,  children  are  developing 
more  narcissistic  behaviors.  He  followed  this  point  by  stressing  that 
the  child  who  had  been  reared  in  a day-care  setting  during  his/her 
early  years  was  more  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  establishing  lasting 
relationships,  and  as  a consequence,  was  more  prone  to  engage  in 
negativistic  actions.  His  words  were  well  chosen,  but  we  in  the 
audience  knew  he,  too,  had  said  nothing. 

After  lunch  our  first  speaker  was  an  educator.  As  he  approached 
the  podium,  my  thoughts  flashed  back  to  the  years  I had  spent 
teaching  in  high  schools.  Remembering  those  young  faces  and  my 
pleasure  in  greeting  them  each  day,  I patiently  listened  to  our 
speaker.  He  attempted  to  explain  that  much  of  what  is  referred  to 
as  disruptive  student  behavior  may  actually  be  a phenomenon  en- 
couraged and  heightened  by  teachers  and  administrators.  He 
based  this  interesting  position  on  his  observation  that  many  acts  of 
student  disruption  are  met  with  feeble  attempts  to  eliminate  prob- 
lems, rather  than  carefully  thought  out  strategies  geared  toward 
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prevention.  In  summarizing,  he  stated  that  educators  are  not  making 
students  feel  that  school  is  worth  attending. 

As  he  returned  to  his  chair,  I was  painfully  aware  that  he  also 
had  not  said  anything  of  much  worth.  Maybe  that  did  not  seem  to 
matter,  though,  because  it  was  then  that  it  hit  me:  None  of  our 
speakers  had  looked  at  the  school  experience  from  the  eyes  of  the 
so-called  disruptive  student.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  day’s  speeches  amounted  to  the  droppings 
of  one  discipline  or  another  and,  considering  the  urgency  of  the 
topic,  the  meeting  was  rather  non-productive.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  the  assembled  experts’  discussions  was  similar  to  someone 
peering  into  a beehive  and  attempting  to  formulate  hypotheses  as 
to  why  some  bees  were  not  producing  honey.  I concluded  that  it 
was  really  necessary  to  live  the  life  of  a bee  for  a while  before 
devising  any  credible  theories  about  honey  production. 

And  so,  after  the  conference  the  following  events  did  unfold. 
What  the  reader  is  about  to  experience  is  factual;  only  the  name  of 
the  school  has  been  changed  to  protect  its  undeserved  anonymity. 
Special  thanks  are  extended  to  Jeff,  without  whose  help  this  story 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

Returning  home  after  the  long  day,  I continued  to  ponder  the 
analogy  of  “Bees”  and  “Honey  Production.”  I wondered  how  I 
could  become  a bee;  that  is,  how  I could  visit  a high  school  to  catch 
some  kind  of  glimpse  at  this  reputed  disruption  from  the  vantage 
point  of  a student. 

It  had  only  been  two  years  since  I left  my  duties  as  a high  school 
teacher  to  assume  the  position  of  assistant  professor.  Still  maintain- 
ing communication  with  a few  of  my  former  students  and  then- 
friends,  I thought  of  one  fellow  in  particular.  Jeff  was  a senior  at 
Opteema  High,  a few  miles  from  the  school  where  I had  formerly 
taught.  About  a week  earlier,  in  a tongue-in-cheek  way,  Jeff  had 
invited  me  to  come  to  his  school  as  a guest  someday  if  I wanted 
“.  . . to  see  a zoo.”  So  that  evening  I went  over  to  Jeff’s  house  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  still  serious  about  his  gracious  invitation.  After 
he  explained  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  authorization 
of  each  of  his  teachers  on  a visitor’s  pass,  he  suggested,  without 
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second  thoughts,  a visit  date  for  the  following  Thursday. 

At  home  I literally  plotted  for  what  seemed  like  a clandestine 
adventure  right  out  of  the  CIA’s  files.  If  Jeff’s  school  was  as  bad 
as  he  said,  I reasoned,  it  would  be  best  to  remain  anonymous  lest 
my  presence  upset  the  school’s  ecology.  It  seemed  like  a good  idea 
to  phone  Jeff  and  check  his  feelings  on  the  matter.  He  decided  to 
introduce  me  to  each  of  his  friends  and  teachers  by  name  only. 

When  the  big  day  arrived,  I presented  myself  at  Jeff’s  door 
around  7:00  a.m.  I was  wearing  faded  jeans,  gym  shoes  and  a tee 
shirt  under  an  old,  tom,  long  grey  Air  Force  overcoat.  That,  by 
the  way,  is  pretty  much  the  “uniform”  kids  wear  around  here. 
Jeff’s  mother  and  father,  whom  I dearly  love  and  consider  among 
my  closest  friends,  heartily  laughed  at  our  scheme  while  we 
quickly  swallowed  some  breakfast  before  heading  to  school. 

The  sun  was  just  coming  up  in  a pink  sky  as  Jeff  and  I walked 
to  school  a few  blocks  from  his  house.  The  school  was  an  awesome 
three-floor  dirty  brown  brick  structure  enveloping  two  square 
city  blocks,  reminiscent  of  the  Chicago  southside  school  from 
which  I graduated  ten  years  ago.  Windows,  most  of  which  were 
covered  by  chain  link  fencing,  were  ten  feet  high.  It  is  my  under- 
standing from  architect  friends  that  windows  of  such  large  pro- 
portions were  quite  popular  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  I also 
understand  from  police  reports  and  from  the  wails  of  school  ad- 
ministrators in  my  classes  that  protective  chain  link  fencing  over 
such  windows  is  becoming  most  fashionable  during  this  decade. 

As  we  approached  the  school  I could  see  a large  group  of  from 
fifty  to  eighty  students  huddled  near  an  entrance.  Jeff  informed  me 
that  this  was  the  “smoking  area.”  Sure  enough,  it  was,  but  those 
kids  were  not  smoking  tobacco.  I never  saw  so  many  funny  looking 
cigarettes.  As  we  passed  through  the  crowd  everyone  pretty  much 
ignored  me.  In  fact,  I did  not  seem  to  attract  any  attention  at  all. 

Jeff  and  I sat  down  on  a wooden  bench  outside  in  the  bitter  cold 
waiting  for  the  7:45  bell  to  ring.  There  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky, 
and  the  winter’s  first  snowfall  was  weeks  away.  We  were  freezing, 
but  the  rules  stated  that  no  student  was  allowed  in  the  building 
before  the  first  bell. 
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In  a kind  of  madness,  pollution  smelling  yellow  buses  were 
everywhere,  dispatching  onto  the  cement  all  shapes,  colors  and 
sizes  of  kids.  I turned  to  the  girl  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  me  and 
asked  her  how  long  she  had  been  sitting  there.  She  was  close  to  five 
feet  tall,  was  wearing  a thick  wool  stocking  cap  pulled  down  just 
about  over  her  eyes  and  had  a very  red  nose.  She  said  that  the 
school  bus  had  dropped  her  off  forty-five  minutes  ago.  Wow! 
Waiting  in  the  cold  for  forty-five  minutes.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
establish  rules  and  then  rigidly  enforce  them  without  regard  to 
circumstances?  No  wonder  the  students  were  getting  stoned,  I 
thought. 

The  long-awaited  bell  finally  rang,  and  we  were  physically  lifted 
into  the  building  by  the  press  of  a frantic  mob  scene.  I swear  it 
felt  like  all  three  thousand  Opteema  High  students  were  pushing 
me  down  the  long,  locker-lined  hallways.  When  we  came  to  rest 
outside  a classroom,  Jeff  threw  his  books  and  coat  down  on  the 
floor  and  said,  pointing  to  them,  “This  is  where  we  wait  until  the 
next  bell.”  From  that  vantage  point,  I watched  students  parading  to 
and  from  their  lockers.  My  impression  at  the  time  was  that  there 
was  plenty  of  good  natured  laughter  and  friendly  conversation.  So 
far,  there  was  no  indication  of  this  much  talked  about  hostility  and 
aggression. 

Jeff  leaned  over  to  me  and  announced  somewhat  disparagingly 
that  the  first  class  we  would  be  attending  was  “a  bummer.”  At  the 
bell,  we  walked  into  the  classroom.  There  was  no  teacher  present. 
“Hmm,”  I said  under  my  breath,  “No  one  to  greet  the  students  as 
they  enter.”  I sat  in  the  desk  behind  Jeff’s  and  after  a few  moments, 
I was  aware  suddenly  that  every  eye  in  the  room  was  on  me.  The 
thirty -five  alert  class  members,  mostly  juniors  and  seniors,  knew 
that  there  was  an  alien  in  their  midst.  Picking  up  on  the  tensing 
situation,  Jeff  quickly  said,  “Oh,  yeah,  this  is  my  friend,  John.” 
Just  about  everyone  then  smiled  and  said  “hi”  or  waved.  The 
guy  next  to  me  belched.  Maybe  that’s  his  way  of  saying  hello,  I 
pondered. 

There  we  all  sat  for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity.  Finally  a 
tired  looking  man,  somewhere  in  his  late  twenties,  entered  the  room 
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carrying  a set  of  books  and  a ragged  folder  filled  with  papers.  He 
said  nothing,  but  since  he  went  directly  to  the  podium,  I suspected 
he  was  the  teacher.  His  body  language  told  me  that  he  was  a most 
unhappy  person.  It  was  a math  class,  and  he  announced  after  about 
a minute  or  two  of  silence  that  he  was  planning  to  return  old 
homework.  I was  a bit  shocked  to  note  that  in  all  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  he  had  not  looked  up  once.  He  did  not  even  see  the 
“stranger”  sitting  in  his  class.  As  he  took  attendance  I watched  him, 
and  it  appeared  from  his  eye  fixations  that  he  was  merely  attempt- 
ing to  match  bodies  to  his  seating  chart. 

More  minutes  passed.  Still  silence  from  the  front.  Jeff  pointed  at 
the  old  wooden  wall  clock  and  chucklingly  said  to  the  girl  in  front 
of  him,  certainly  loud  enough  for  the  teacher  to  hear,  that  we  had 
twenty-three  minutes  of  class  to  go.  More  silence.  Fifteen  minutes 
to  go.  “Open  your  books  to  page  80,”  said  the  voice,  now  from 
behind  the  desk.  I looked  around  the  room.  Students  were  sleep- 
ing. One  girl  was  brushing  her  hair  so  fiercely  she  could  have 
generated  enough  electricity  to  light  up  a city.  Two  people  were 
discussing  the  movie  “Saturday  Night  Fever,”  and  the  belcher  was 
busily  engaged  in  viewing  some  gothic  pornography  magazines. 

The  class  responded  to  the  teacher’s  low  keyed  directive  with  a 
moan.  Again,  “Open  up  your  books  to  page  80,”  came  the  barely 
audible  voice.  He  told  Jeff  to  write  problems  12,  13,  14,  and  15  on 
the  board  and  then  selected  apparently  at  random  four  students  to 
work  the  problems.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  student’s  painful 
and  confused  solution  of  problem  14,  the  bell  rang.  The  class  had 
ended.  From  the  ensuing  wild  dash  for  the  door,  one  would  have 
thought  there  was  a life  threatening  fire  in  the  room.  When  he 
landed  in  the  hallway,  I asked  Jeff  if  that  was  the  usual  routine  of 
the  class.  All  he  said  was  “Yep.”  How  could  such  incompetence 
continue?  Surely  this  teacher  must  be  evaluated  by  someone,  I 
thought. 

While  we  quickly  went  down  another  long  cavernous  corridor, 
I felt  that  the  noise  level  had  significantly  risen.  Students  were  not 
laughing  as  before.  Slamming  of  lockers  sounded  like  rockets  firing. 
People  were  shoving  one  another  in  what  appeared  to  be  a type  of 
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guerrilla  warfare.  We  entered  a huge  lecture  hall  and  again  there 
was  no  visible  sign  of  a teacher  anywhere  in  the  room.  Jeff 
plumped  into  his  second  row  seat  while  I sought  out  an  empty  desk 
in  the  rear  of  the  room.  Students  everywhere  were  shouting,  and 
like  a true  behaviorist,  I almost  instinctively  started  counting  acts  of 
overt  aggression.  I heard  twelve  obscenities  and  two  racial  slurs.  I 
saw  books  pushed  off  one  student’s  desk  and  observed  a variety 
of  nondescript  body  gestures.  It  would  be  an  understatement  to 
say  that  the  atmosphere  was  getting  a bit  tense.  At  least  eighty 
students  were  “packed”  into  that  room  waiting  for  instruction  in 
geography,  and  there  was  no  teacher.  What  was  the  administra- 
tion’s policy  regarding  this  matter?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
school  is  asking  for  trouble  if  students  are  allowed  to  enter  a 
classroom  where  there  is  no  adult  supervision  visible. 

Enter  the  queen.  That’s  what  I thought  when  a very  pompous 
and  buxom  woman  entered  carrying  nothing  more  than  a coffee 
cup.  With  an  unmistakable  stoic  tone  in  her  shrill  voice,  she 
directed  everyone  to  use  the  class  time  to  study  while  she  attended 
to  “some  unfinished  business.”  I asked  the  girl  next  to  me  if  that  was 
the  teacher.  The  earringed  gum  cracking  boy  in  front  of  me,  whom 
I recognized  from  first  period,  told  me  that  this  teacher  often  told 
classes  that  she  had  a master’s  degree  and  that  she  did  not  have  to 
put  up  with  students.  So  there  we  all  sat  for  fifty  minutes.  I looked 
around  and  saw  young  people  who  were  ready  to  be  taught  and 
who  were  very  definitely  worth  more  than  what  they  were  getting. 
I felt  angry  and  reflected  on  recent  discussions  with  some  of  my 
graduate  students  who  had  described  similar  situations  as  this  in 
their  respective  schools.  Consistently,  they  decried  the  inequity  of 
faculty  evaluations  and  bitterly  complained  that  there  were  those 
within  their  ranks  who  were  incompetent,  yet,  for  a variety  of 
perceived  reasons,  received  adequate  ratings.  When  the  class  was 
over,  Jeff,  waiting  for  me  at  the  door  asked,  “Well,  what’d  you 
think?”  By  the  grin  on  his  face  I assumed  he  already  knew  my 
answer. 

Next  it  was  off  to  homeroom,  where  we  stayed  for  twenty 
minutes.  Homeroom  activities  are  pretty  typical  and  this  one  was 
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about  the  same  as  any,  I guess.  Announcements,  wisecracks  and 
buffoonery.  At  least  it  was  a break  from  the  boredom.  During 
homeroom  Jeff  and  I had  some  time  to  visit  with  one  another.  I 
detected  he  was  a bit  uncomfortable  in  describing  the  next  class 
to  which  we  were  going.  Finally  he  blurted,  “The  teacher  is  a little 
different.”  “Different,”  1 said,  “how?”,  forgetting  that  a seventeen- 
year-old  does  not  necessarily  have  to  have  the  vocabulary  of  a 
resurrected  John  Dewey.  “Well,  uh,  he’s  gay.”  Before  I could  ask 
Jeff  how  he  knew,  the  bell  rang  and  we  were  maneuvering  down  a 
hall  once  again. 

When  we  entered  the  classroom,  there  he  was,  writing  on  the 
chalkboard.  This  teacher  looked  over  his  shoulder  several  times, 
offering  a sincere  hello  by  name  to  practically  every  person.  Sur- 
prisingly, there  was  a reduced  noise  level,  and  the  twenty  students 
appeared  comfortable.  Seeing  the  stripes  on  my  coat,  he  jokingly 
saluted  me  as  I took  a seat  next  to  a whistling  radiator.  His  sense  of 
humor  moved  me  to  laughter  and  a reciprocal  salute.  Books  were 
open,  and  every  eye  was  on  him.  He  was  about  fifty,  six  feet  tall, 
and  just  plain  friendly.  This  was  a history  class,  and  the  teacher  was 
describing  living  conditions  in  the  United  States  during  the  De- 
pression. He  showed  some  black  and  white  slides  from  that  era 
depicting  long  bread  lines,  skimpy  meals  on  family  tables,  and 
“No  Help  Wanted”  signs  on  factory  doors.  He  played  a record 
of  that  famous  Roosevelt  speech,  “The  only  thing  to  fear  is  fear 
itself.”  He  also  cleverly  explained  the  bank  holiday  action  of  the 
New  Deal  by  asking  class  members  to  contribute  their  ideas  as  to 
how  they  thought  folks  felt  in  those  days.  Students  were  raising 
their  hands  and  asking  questions.  “This  guy  is  ‘different,’  ” I 
whispered  to  Jeff.  Everyone  was  obviously  tuned  in  to  him,  and 
he  was  doing  a marvelous  job  of  teaching.  Yet,  he  did  not  kiss  one 
person,  flash  a handbag,  or  engage  in  any  of  the  other  stereotypic 
behaviors  attributed  to  gays. 

The  bell  rang  and  it  was  time  for  lunch.  Jeff  informed  me  that 
we  had  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  eat,  and  as  we  ran  from  one 
building  to  another  heading  for  the  cafeteria,  he  cautiously  added 
that  the  wait  in  line  usually  took  up  to  ten  minutes.  I did  not  dare 
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complain  because  I was  hungry  and  my  stomach  was  beginning  to 
make  some  interesting  sounds. 

While  we  stood  in  this  long  and  undefined  line,  we  talked  a little 
more  about  Jeff’s  last  teacher.  Jeff  confided  that  the  teacher’s  sexual 
preference  was  really  just  gossip  among  the  students,  but  because 
the  man  was  one  of  very  few  teachers  who  took  an  interest  in 
students  and  in  his  subject,  it  really  made  no  difference  to  anyone. 
I did  not  know  what  to  say. 

The  lunch  was  dreadful.  Warm  milk,  cold  hamburger,  under- 
cooked french  fries  and  those  gruesome  rice  crispie  peanut  butter 
things.  In  the  middle  of  my  culinary  purgatory,  I felt  a firm  hand 
clamp  on  my  left  shoulder.  I startled.  “You  got  some  I.D.?”  said 
the  hand’s  owner  standing  behind  me.  Turning  around,  I looked 
up  to  see  a hulk  of  a man  with  the  letters  c-o-a-c-h  written  on  his 
knit  shirt.  Talk  about  stereotypes.  A Woody  Allen  movie  would 
not  have  scripted  it  differently.  When  I humbly  showed  him  my 
visitor’s  pass,  he  pitched  a menacing  pose  at  me,  grumbled  some- 
thing, and  moved  off  to  continue  with  his  lunchroom  supervision 
duties.  Jeff  thought  that  was  the  funniest  encounter  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  said,  “I  bet  if  that  guy  knew  you  were  a professor,  he’d 
a dropped  his  teeth.”  Catching  onto  the  humor  of  the  situation  after 
regaining  my  composure,  I pointed  out  that  I might  have  that 
combat-seeking  teacher  in  one  of  my  classes  someday.  If  so,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  the  tables  turned. 

After  lunch  (I  do  not  ever  remember  eating  food  that  fast)  it 
was  time  to  run  again.  This  time  we  were  off  to  speech  class.  With 
raised  eyebrows,  and  mischievous  looks,  Jeff  and  his  compatriots, 
who  had  joined  us  at  lunch,  informed  me  along  the  way  that  I 
would,  “really  get  off  on  this  class.”  Arriving  at  the  classroom,  we 
found  it  locked.  A student  carrying  some  books  on  his  head 
knocked  at  the  door  once,  and  it  was  immediately  opened  from 
inside  by  an  attractive  pixie  of  a woman.  As  we  filed  through  the 
doorway,  Jeff  gave  me  that  devilish  grin  once  again  and  said,  “See 
what  I mean?”  Searching  through  my  repertoire  of  insightful 
responses  to  profound  questions,  I shot  back,  “10-4,  good  buddy.” 

Class  was  really  interesting  and  students  were  apparently  allowed 
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to  walk  around  the  room.  They  kidded  with  the  teacher,  but  were 
definitely  respectful.  The  instructive  session  dealt  with  ways  in 
which  to  use  the  telephone  effectively.  A most  worthwhile  short 
film,  probably  produced  by  the  phone  company,  also  demonstrated 
the  un-productive  use  of  the  telephone  in  a business. 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty  students  were  actively  participating.  One 
guy  in  the  back  of  the  room,  fast  asleep  with  his  head  on  the  desk, 
was  avoided  by  the  teacher.  The  rest  of  this  teacher’s  charges, 
however,  were  well  motivated  by  the  subject  matter  and,  judging 
by  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  the  teacher,  she  was  “into”  the 
class.  For  example,  she  individually  role-played  answering  the 
telephone  with  several  students  while  the  other  members  of  the 
small  class  made  comments  regarding  good  and  bad  points  of  each 
contrived  conversation.  Next  she  asked  everyone  their  telephone 
number  and  then  started  calling  them  to  see  if  they  were  answering 
the  phone  correctly.  The  students  rebelled  at  her  plan,  but  all 
participated.  Even  I joined  in  and  gave  her  my  number,  hoping  she 
could  help  me  with  phone  skills,  of  course.  The  minutes  moved 
quickly  because,  before  I knew  it,  the  obnoxious  bell  rang  again. 
“Three  more  classes  to  go,”  Jeff  shouted  to  me  as  he  jumped  over 
a broken  desk. 

While  traveling  through  the  labyrinth  of  hallways,  I was  wide- 
eyed  trying  to  take  in  every  possible  activity.  The  smell  of  cigarette 
smoke  drifted  from  each  bathroom  we  passed.  Many  lockers  were 
apparently  singed  from  fire  (somebody  later  informed  me  it  was 
fun  to  drop  lighted  matches  through  the  vents  in  lockers) . It  seemed 
that  two  out  of  every  five  students  had  a portable  radio  up  to  his  or 
her  ear.  Some  teachers  positioned  themselves  at  the  entrance  of 
classrooms,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  them  stood 
with  the  same  stance:  arms  crossed,  backs  touching  a wall,  display- 
ing a well-maintained,  unfriendly  countenance.  They  looked  al- 
most like  prison  guards. 

As  we  ascended  the  steps  to  the  class  on  the  next  floor  of  the 
beehive,  I could  distinctly  hear  shouting  and  loud  sounds  of  impact. 
Getting  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  going  around  the  comer,  I 
found  the  source  of  the  ominous  disturbance  nothing  less  than  a 
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full  scale  fist  fight  involving  four  or  five  angry  boys.  Students 
were  swarming  everywhere,  and  once  again  I felt  that  unrelenting 
press  of  a mob  similar  to  that  at  the  entrance  in  the  morning.  Before 
the  students  were  belatedly  separated  by  teachers  and  the  school’s 
resident  juvenile  officer,  one  fellow  had  a broken  tooth  and  another 
had  his  brown  and  yellow  shirt  completely  tom  from  his  back.  The 
noise  throughout  the  hall  had  reached  a deafening  level  and  was 
probably  as  loud,  if  not  louder,  than  an  SST  at  takeoff.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  when  Opteema  had  its  last  inservice  meeting 
dealing  with  behavior  management  techniques.  Judging  from  the 
comments  of  students  regarding  inconsistency  of  discipline,  and 
from  my  own  observations  of  no  preventive  behavioral  guidelines, 
the  school’s  personnel  are  badly  in  need  of  some  form  of  ongoing 
behavior  management  education.  Furthermore,  what  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resident  juvenile  officer?  It  was  my  understanding  that 
this  person  was  placed  in  Opteema  to  deter  violence.  In  any  event, 
I now  had  a beauty  of  a headache  and  was  beginning  to  feel  a little 
hostile  and  aggressive  myself. 

When  we  entered  the  classroom  minutes  after  the  tardy  bell,  I 
looked  around  at  the  students.  The  room  appeared  to  be  over- 
crowded with  people,  and  many  of  the  youths  whom  I had  ob- 
served earlier  in  the  day  to  be  so  friendly  now  looked  either  apa- 
thetic, tired  or  aggressive.  Again,  there  was  no  teacher  visible.  As 
I glanced  over  at  Jeff,  headed  for  his  desk,  even  he  looked  some- 
what agitated. 

Shortly  after  we  got  into  our  seats,  a tall,  slender,  serious  looking 
man  walked  into  the  room  and  announced  that  he  was  the  substi- 
tute teacher  for  Mrs.  Jasko.  My  headache  worsened  when  he  told 
us  to  take  out  our  books  and  “study  something.”  Not  again!  Begin- 
ning to  think  of  what  a waste  of  time  this  was  and  of  all  the  work 
I had  to  do  back  at  my  office,  I could  never  adequately  describe  how 
frustrated  and  anxious  I became  after  sitting  in  that  confining  desk 
for  just  ten  minutes.  Finally,  out  of  desperation,  I turned  around  to 
ask  the  the  desk-carving  guy  behind  me  if  I could  borrow  one  of 
his  books  to  read.  “Hey  you,  face  front  and  shut  up,”  shouted  the 
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substitute  as  he  abruptly  got  out  of  his  desk  and  made  an  aggressive 
charge  toward  me.  I turned  to  glare  at  him,  thinking  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  shove  my  fist  down  his  throat. 
Good  grief.  I could  not  believe  how  much  hatred  and  hostility  was 
stirring  inside  of  me  at  that  point.  Then  I began  to  wonder  if  I 
had  accidently  stumbled  upon  a situation  or  chain  of  events  which 
could  indirectly  influence  a school’s  problem  with  disruption  and 
violence. 

With  about  twenty  more  minutes  of  this  hell  to  go,  a mellow 
looking  student  with  two  large  fork-like  combs  sticking  out  of  his 
Afro-styled  hair  wandered  into  the  room.  He  deposited  a late  pass 
on  the  teacher’s  desk  and  sat  down  behind  Jeff.  I heard  the  late- 
arriver  mutter  that  somebody  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Kirby  was  not 
in  school  again.  Jeff  later  passed  a note  to  me  explaining  that  the 
teacher  for  the  next  period,  who  had  been  absent  about  twenty  days 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  absent  again.  Jeff  also  added 
that  a special  study  hall  had  been  set  up  for  his  students.  Well,  that 
did  it.  Let  me  out  of  here.  I had  heard  rumors  about  this  school’s 
low  faculty  morale,  and  certainlv  consistent  with  such  reports  are 
high  rates  of  teacher  absenteeism.  When  the  bell  sounded  to  signal 
the  end  of  class,  I bounded  over  to  Jeff  and  explained  that  I had  to 
go  because  if  I stayed  any  longer  I would  surely  make  trouble. 

Since  I am  associated  with  a teacher  training  institution  which, 
incidently,  places  student  teachers  at  Opteema,  it  is  not  terribly 
difficult  for  me  to  make  some  “informed”  inferences  as  to  the 
genesis  of  the  faculty’s  problems  with  morale.  Apparently,  the 
administrative  structure  there,  as  it  exists,  fails  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  “rewarding”  those  who  strive  to  improve  conditions 
at  Opteema.  Faculty  who  attempt  to  innovate  are  viewed  with 
suspicion  and,  all  too  often,  contempt.  Human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  I suppose  Opteema’s  faculty  responds  rather  appropriately  to 
the  situation. 

After  I flung  open  the  doors  of  the  main  building  and  had  safely 
stepped  across  the  street,  I looked  back  to  see  the  expressionless 
faces  of  Jeff  and  his  friends  as  they  waved  to  me  from  a third 
floor  window.  I felt  a sick  stabbing  pain  in  my  stomach,  thinking 
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I had,  in  some  symbolic  way,  deserted  the  ship  by  leaving  him  and 
all  those  other  kids  in  that  abysmal  building  called  a school. 

Driving  through  the  narrow  side  streets  of  Opteema’s  neighbor- 
hood, I thought  of  the  'waste,  not  just  at  that  school  but  at  ones  like 
it  across  the  nation.  Then  I focused  on  the  two  excellent  examples 
of  teaching  encountered  that  day  in  the  history  class  and  the  speech 
class.  Those  teachers  demonstrated  a genuine  interest  in  their  stu- 
dents, used  an  abundance  of  audio  and  visual  aids,  encouraged  dis- 
cussion, displayed  a friendly  accepting  attitude  and  generally  ap- 
peared to  know  their  subject  matter  fully.  Each  had  a kind  of 
magic  or  aura  which  did  not  threaten,  but  gently  pushed  young 
minds  to  become  involved  and  to  think.  Also,  their  classes  were 
small,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  fairly  compare  them  to  the  ma- 
jority of  other  teachers  with  much  larger  class  enrollments. 

As  for  friend  Jeff,  who  is  now  a college  freshman  studying  to  be 
an  engineer,  I spoke  to  his  parents  that  evening  and  sadly  informed 
them  of  my  observations  at  Opteema.  Jeff  rightfully  went  to  the 
school’s  principal  the  next  day  with  a well-rehearsed  complaint  I 
helped  him  formulate  and  a few  days  later  the  principal  did  sit  in 
on  the  math  teacher’s  class.  Jeff’s  parents  spoke  to  a board  member 
and  from  what  I hear,  nothing  has  changed  at  Opteema  yet.  What 
haunts  me,  however,  is  a conviction  that  Opteema’s  student  prob- 
lems could  be  greatly  reduced  through  modifications  in  the  school’s 
administrative  structure. 

And  so,  I have  written  what  should  have  been  discussed  at  that 
impotent  regional  conference.  Now  I have  what  amounts  to  my 
better  understanding  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  beehive.  I hope  that 
this  will  serve  as  a catalyst  for  what  needs  to  be  discussed  at  future 
meetings. 

Mr.  Kirby  is  now  up  to  ten  days  of  absence  so  far  this  year. 
The  pompous  queen  still  reigns  and  turns  her  overcrowded  geogra- 
phy lectures  into  “study  time.”  Opteema  High  School  continues  to 
experience  a vast  amount  of  disruption  and  vandalism. 


THE  PAINTER  SPEAKS  OF  BLUE  AND  HIS  BEGINNINGS 


If  I call  it  Homeric 
you  will  take  me  literally. 

Try  to  understand  this,  just  as  the  sky 
meets  water  in  your  eye,  and  in  the  fact 
of  their  atoms,  there  always  is  one  point 
where  the  picture  stops,  even  though 
you  feel  the  water  bobble. 


2. 

I have  pursued  the  clear  space 
that  lies  between  two  people, 
unbreachable  by  will.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  fruit  or  clouds.  It  is  a whole, 
silent  cloth.  I leave  it  to  you 
to  classify  the  colors. 

3- 

The  moments  I remember  are  by  water. 
Ambiguity  seemed  pointless  and  shapes 
made  gender  quite  irrelevant.  I learned  blue, 
and  what  October  meant,  and  that  my  father 
always  would  go  free. 

4- 

I wanted  to  trade  him  for  the  ocean 
but  he  refused  to  go.  Now  that  I am  older 
I use  a pale  haze.  Inevitably 
they  take  this  for  emotion. 

5- 

Yes,  I still  pursue  that  color. 

No,  I am  not  gloomy. 

This  is  not  a dried  up  well  or  cave. 

Water  and  air  abound.  People  move. 

Light  converges  constantly 
with  what  is  not  light. 

I try  to  paint  the  echo. 


Christopher  Jane  Corkery 


REBECCA  SHERTZER 


Are  Public  Schools  in 
Massachusetts  Expected 
To  Do  Too  Much  — 
Independent  Schools 
Not  Enough? 

CHARLES  T.  GRIGSBY 

T o listen  to  the  annual  heated  accusations  at  many  town 
meetings  in  Massachusetts,  one  would  gain  the  impression  that 
every  school  day  public  educators  lock  students  in  their  classrooms, 
then  gather  in  the  furnace  room  to  bum  bushels  of  public  dollars. 
The  loudest  message  from  the  citizenry  this  year  — as  for  the  last 
three  years  — is  that  public  education  costs  too  much  and  does  not 
deliver  enough.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  education  continues  to 
climb  despite  a nationwide  decline  in  enrollment.  That  decline  is 
going  to  continue.  It  is  projected,  for  example,  that  the  Boston 
Public  School  population  will  decline  by  11,551  or  16%  by  1983, 
from  the  1978-79  level  of  72,067.  By  1983,  the  number  of  private 
school  students  from  Boston  is  also  projected  to  drop,  perhaps  by 
5,297  or  18%,  from  the  1978-1979  level  of  28,961.* 

Indeed,  the  cost  of  education  is  no  small  target.  The  operation  of 
local  public  schools  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  the  largest  single 


•Projection  published  by  Mass.  Dept,  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Data  Collection. 
April  11,  1979. 
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category  of  expenditures  in  the  budgets  of  most  of  the  351  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  of  municipalities  in  most  states. 
The  Massachusetts  public  schools  budget  has  been  over  $2  billion 
since  1975.  The  preponderance  of  that  weight  is  shouldered  by  the 
local  property  tax.  Even  in  1979,  a year  after  a school  finance 
reform  bill  was  arm  wrestled  through  the  legislature,  the  state  only 
picks  up  32%  of  the  bill,  the  federal  dollar  another  4%,  leaving 
64%  to  be  funded  locally. 

At  a glance,  though,  it  would  seem  that  enormous  resources  have 
been  garnered  for  public  education,  whatever  the  source.  Many 
public  school  educators,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  given  the  job 
they  are  expected  to  do,  the  support  level  is  inadequate.  They  say 
that  schools  are  being  asked  to  deal  with  all  of  society’s  ills  and  that 
it  may  be  an  impossible  task.  It  is  undeniable  that  within  the  last  10 
years,  the  list  of  programmatic  reforms  required  for  many  schools 
has  grown  substantially,  either  by  statute,  or  federal  or  state  policy 
decisions  which  have  carried  funding  implications. 

Clearly,  the  most  difficult  of  these  has  been  desegregation.  While 
society  has  yet  to  fully  enforce  equal  opportunity,  some  school 
systems,  primarily  urban,  have  been  ordered  to  desegregate. 
Whether  or  not  educational  equality  is  provided,  it  is  a federal 
and  state  requirement.  It’s  easy  to  imagine  that  integration  prob- 
lems in  the  Commonwealth  have  been  confined  to  Boston  and  other 
cities.  In  fact,  a dozen  communities  are  involved  in  desegregation 
plans,  either  system  wide  or  in  one  or  more  programs.  Nationally, 
there  are  82  municipalities  at  some  stage  of  integration  efforts,  (or 
resistance) . 

Federal  and  state  laws  now  require  some  school  districts  to  pro- 
vide bi-lingual  education.  The  program  continues  to  draw  contro- 
versy for  many  reasons:  The  difficulty  of  proving  good  results, 
costs,  the  difficulty  of  administering  the  program  and  certainly 
racial  animosities.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a statutory  requirement  and 
therefore  one  more  strain  on  public  school  administrators. 

While  the  Massachusetts  law,  “Chapter  7 66”  of  the  General 
Laws  preceded  the  federal  law  by  two  years,  Special  Education 
now  is  also  required  in  every  school  district.  Identifying  children 
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with  learning  handicaps,  writing  an  educational  plan  for  each,  and 
trying  to  mainstream  them  into  regular  classrooms  has  all  added 
up  to  a major,  recent  undertaking.  In  addition  to  the  burden  of  new 
costs,  public  school  administrators  argue  that  the  program  places  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  classroom  teacher.  (Help  in  the  form  of  in- 
service  training  is  on  the  way,  but  it’s  slow.) 

Occupational  education  is  still  a fourth  area  in  which  general 
curriculum  public  schools  now  face  new  demands.  Across  the 
Commonwealth  usually  50%  of  the  graduating  seniors  go  on  to 
some  form  of  post-secondary  education.  If  200,000  Massachusetts 
youngsters  finish  school  in  a given  year,  only  22,000  of  them  have 
had  the  benefit  of  Vocational  Training  in  one  of  the  26  regional 
vocational  schools.  That  leaves  78,000  young  people  who  need 
some  form  of  occupational  education  whether  it  is  career  explora- 
tion or  specific  training.  This  is  an  area  in  which  the  vocational 
schools,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  been  overwhelming  in  their 
efforts  to  either  fill  the  gap  or  help  general  curriculum  schools  learn 
how.  So  the  burden  falls  squarely  on  the  local  school  administration 
and  faculty. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  this  list  of  programs  being  shoe- 
horned into  the  schools  is  a requirement  to  test  all  school-attending 
youngsters  for  mastery  of  the  basic  skills:  reading,  writing  and 
math.  Not  only  must  school  districts  test  youngsters  at  three 
levels  (early  elementary,  later  elementary,  and  early  high  school), 
they  must  involve  parents,  students  and  the  school  faculty  in  the 
planning  process.  Then  districts  must  publicly  report  the  results 
(safeguarding  the  privacy  of  individuals)  and  make  plans  to  assist 
students  who  need  it,  within  the  class,  or  improve  the  teaching,  or 
both.  Admittedly,  there  is  a long  lead  time  since  the  state  regula- 
tions were  widely  reviewed,  and  testing  is  not  required  before 
1981.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a formidable  set  of  new  requirements  that 
offers  both  a partial  means  of  restoring  public  confidence  in  the 
schools  by  offering  students  and  parents  a yardstick  by  which 
to  measure,  as  well  as  a massive  new  challenge  to  public  school 
administrators  and  faculties. 

At  each  stage  of  the  development  of  each  of  these  programs  it 
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was  argued  that  schools  have  now  been  overloaded  — that  we  ex- 
pect too  much  to  be  solved  inside  the  classroom.  It’s  probably  more 
accurate  to  state  that  our  educational  system  has  adjusted  over  the 
years  and  improved  to  better  serve  learners.  We  are  all  too  young 
to  have  heard  the  protest  from  the  farm  (most  of  America,  then) 
when  grades  9-12  were  added  to  schools.  In  previous  decades  the 
kinds  of  students  now  involved  in  one  or  more  educational  reforms 
— desegregation,  bi-lingual  programs,  special  education,  occupational 
education  improvement  — simply  went  unserved.  In  prior  years 
we  did  not  expect  enough  of  our  ability  to  provide  targeted  edu- 
cational services  to  students. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  public  school  mandates  catalogued  above, 
independent  schools  can  choose  their  roles  more  freely  (albeit 
with  diminishing  flexibility).  It  may  be  that  some  portion  of  the 
enrollment  of  independent  schools  will  continue  to  be  guaranteed 
by  parents  who  want  to  avoid  public  schools  because  of  programs 
such  as  those  discussed.  Those  parents,  and  others  who  simply 
choose  private  schooling  as  a matter  of  course,  certainly  will  not 
insist  that  independent  schools  get  more  deeply  into  the  untidy 
business  of  learning  how  to  educate  the  hard-to-educate.  That  initia- 
tive will  likely  not  come  from  check-writing  parents,  nor  should  we 
expect  it  from  them  or  alumni. 

Any  decision  that  independent  schools  have  more  to  contribute 
to  advancing  our  total  knowledge  of  how  to  educate  every  child, 
no  matter  which  need  he  or  she  may  have,  will  probably  be  initi- 
ated by  schools  themselves.  The  current  reluctance  of  independent 
schools  to  engage  more  fully  in  those  areas  probably  has  justifiable 
foundations  in  the  lack  of  incentive  and  a creditable  record  of 
doing  what  is  expected.  It  is  a reasonable  forecast,  though,  that  in 
the  long  run  independent  schools  will  hand  in  important  advances 
in  genuine  integrated  education,  the  education  of  the  handicapped, 
bi-lingual  education  and  even  exploratory,  occupational  and  career 
education.  It  will  be  as  much  a matter  of  pride  and  staying  in  the 
forefront  of  the  needs  of  American  education  as  it  will  be  a matter 
of  dollars  and  sense. 


Reviews 


The  two  reviews  which  follow  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  Andover  Bulletin 

Youth  from  Every  Quarter:  A Bicentennial 
History  of  Phillips  Academy , Andover 
by  Frederick  S.  Allis,  Jr. 

Published  by  Phillips  Academy,  iVndover. 
Distributed  by  the  University  Press  of  New 
England,  Hanover,  N.H.,  1979.  770  pages, 
illustrated  ($25.00). 

Reviewed  by  John  M.  Blum 

What  Everyone  Should  Know  about  Andover 

.^Vre  you  planning  to  give  an  old  school  tie  to  some  An- 
doverian,  past,  current,  or  future?  Change  your  plans!  Deliver 
to  the  prospective  recipient  instead  a copy  of  Frederick  S.  Allis, 
Jr.’s  Y otith  \roni  Every  Quarter.  It  is  essential  reading  for  Andover’s 
sons  and  daughters,  old  and  young,  who  want  to  understand  where 
the  school  came  from;  how  it  was  developed  for  two  centuries; 
where  it  is  going;  and  why,  in  spite  of  occasional  dark  seasons,  it 
has  won  a major  place  in  secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 
Allis  has  concentrated  on  the  history  of  the  academy  as  an  academic 
institution,  for  other  books  will  soon  appear  about  Abbot  and  about 
Andover’s  financial  and  athletic  history.  His  account,  instructive, 
thorough,  lucid  and  engaging,  is  also  at  every  juncture  judicious. 
The  integrity  of  his  effort  will  prevent  anyone  from  fully  agreeing 
with  all  of  his  emphases  or  all  of  his  conclusions,  but  it  will  also 
assure  his  book  an  enduring  importance. 
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Though  others  have  written  about  the  founding  of  the  school, 
about  the  Phillips  family  and  the  first,  shaping  principal,  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  Allis  offers  the  best  documented  and  most  telling  descrip- 
tion of  the  initial  chapter  of  the  school’s  past,  one  that  reached  to 
and  through  the  time  of  Sam  Taylor,  whose  personal  manner  and 
educational  doctrines  would  have  provoked  today’s  matriculants 
to  flee  within  a week.  Under  Taylor,  as  under  Pearson,  a laudable 
insistence  on  academic  excellence  accompanied  a concentration  on 
the  classics,  a discipline  based  on  fear,  a dictatorship  of  the  princi- 
pal, a Calvinist  religious  training,  and  in  the  end,  a preparation  in- 
adequate for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  By  the  time  Taylor 
left,  the  energy  of  the  school,  intellectual  and  financial,  had  flagged 
while  the  trustees  gave  prior  attention  to  the  theological  seminary. 

Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  the  major  figure  in  Andover’s  history  dur- 
ing the  late  nineteenth  century,  then  molded  Phillips  Academy  into 
the  form  that  prevailed  in  its  essentials  at  least  through  the  years  of 
Claude  M.  Fuess.  The  importance  of  the  faculty  as  a body  in  the 
direction  of  the  school’s  academic  affairs;  a curriculum  that  went 
beyond  the  classics  to  include  the  sciences,  modern  languages,  his- 
tory, and  ultimately  the  arts;  sound  budgeting  practice;  the  con- 
struction of  a physical  plant  adequate  for  residential  as  well  as  in- 
structional purposes;  the  athletic  program  — all  these  developed 
under  Bancroft,  to  whom  Allis  gives  the  space  relevant  to  his 
significance.  A1  Stearns,  perhaps  the  most  beloved  of  all  and  “in- 
dubitably a great  Headmaster,”  and  Thomas  Cochran,  whose 
generosity  built  most  of  the  modern  campus,  imbue  the  next  part 
of  Allis’s  story.  It  depends  increasingly  thereafter  on  the  author’s 
own  reflections  and  perceptions,  and  on  those  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, with  whom  the  author  has  corresponded.  The  depth  of  the 
author’s  learning  and  the  shrewdness  of  his  analyses  persist  through 
the  sections  on  the  Kemper  and  early  Sizer  administrations.  Those 
qualities  make  persuasive  Allis’s  thesis  that  only  in  the  current 
decade  did  Andover  fully  enter  a third,  distinctive  chapter  in  its 
history. 

Along  the  way  Allis  includes  dozens  of  admirable  biographical 
vignettes,  many  of  teachers  (I  especially  valued  those  about 
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“Bitch”  Freeman  and  Arthur  Darling,  rigorous  historians,  about  the 
terrifying  Horace  Poynter  and  Georgie  Hinman,  and  about  the 
stimulating  Alan  Blackmer),  as  well  as  several  dozen  entertaining 
anecdotes  and  occasional  corrections  of  old  folklore.  For  one 
example,  Humphrey  Bogart,  we  learn,  left  the  school  because  of 
his  inadequacies  as  a student,  not  because  of  any  adventure  worthy 
of  the  hero  of  Casablanca.  Roger  Kiley,  in  another  instance,  re- 
ceives a deserved  immortality  for  his  part  in  creating  the  celebrated 
fiction  of  A.  Montague  Fitzpatrick.  In  a more  serious  vein,  Allis 
discusses  the  role  of  the  secret  societies  at  Andover  and  the  issue 
of  their  abolition  in  an  analysis  so  balanced  that  both  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  those  Greek  letter  curiosities  will  probably  com- 
plain. So,  too,  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  admission  of  youth  from 
every  quarter  was  late  in  coming,  with  Jews,  blacks  and  women 
long  underrepresented  within  the  student  body.  But  the  goal  his 
title  describes  was  always  there,  even  when  subdued,  and  along 
with  the  objective  of  excellence  in  education  — education  in  a total, 
not  just  an  academic  sense  — that  goal  moved  the  best  of  Andover’s 
masters  to  build  the  school  that  now  stands.  It’s  a splendid  story; 
read  it.  (But  Fritz,  just  one  complaint:  you’ve  no  need  to  be  neutral 
— Maurie  Gould  did  catch  that  pass  against  Exeter  in  1937.  He 
told  me  so  in  a ward  of  a naval  hospital  where  we  were  both  pa- 
tients six  years  later.) 
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A Singular  School:  Abbot  Academy , 1828-1973 
by  Susan  McIntosh  Lloyd. 

Published  by  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
Distributed  by  the  University  Press  of  New 
England,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1979.  626  pages, 
illustrated  ($15.00). 

Reviewed  by  Henry  Wilkinson  Bragdon 
and  Charlotte  Hamlin 

A Singular  School,  a “ ‘Protected  Space” 

TT  his  is  an  admirable  work.  Unlike  many  school  histories, 
it  is  based  on  meticulous,  thorough  scholarship.  Although  written 
by  a former  Abbot  teacher  who  obviously  bears  great  affection  for 
the  school,  it  is  scrupulously  objective.  Still  another  virtue  is  that 
the  story  of  Abbot  Academy  is  constantly  related  to  the  history 
of  American  education  and  to  the  changing  position  of  women  in 
American  society. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  both  of  the  present  reviewers  found  the 
opening  chapters  hard  going.  The  founders  of  the  school  are 
shadowy  figures,  their  personalities  and  purposes  unclear.  The 
same  is  true  of  half  a dozen  “revolving-door”  headmasters,  most  of 
them  part-time  students  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  It  is 
not  the  author’s  fault,  but  simply  that  the  materials  on  which  to 
base  a narrative  are  scanty.  “The  nineteenth  century  Abbot,”  re- 
marks Mrs.  Lloyd  in  her  preface,  “is  like  a picture-puzzle  with 
many  pieces  missing.”  So  she  is  forced  to  make  do  with  odd  scraps 
of  evidence  and  sometimes  to  substitute  conjecture  for  fact. 

But  on  page  80,  with  the  subheading  “The  McKeen  Sisters 
Arrive,”  the  story  picks  up.  Philena  and  Phebe  McKeen  came  to 
Andover  as  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  in  1859  and  directed  the 
destinies  of  Abbot  Academy  for  over  thirty  years.  This  was  a 
period  that  Susan  Lloyd  calls  “the  golden  age.”  Much  of  the  teach- 
ing at  the  school  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  would  command 
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high  respect  today.  The  modern  language  courses  were  as  good  or 
better  than  those  at  any  American  university.  Girls  studying  French 
and  German  ate  at  separate  tables  and  were  pledged  to  speak 
English  no  more  than  two  hours  a day.  There  were  French  and 
German  plays,  sometimes  with  elaborate  costumes.  There  were 
active  literary  and  debating  societies  and  a well-written  magazine, 
The  Corn  ant.  The  school  possessed  an  herbarium,  a fine  telescope, 
and  twelve  pianos. 

But  what  Abbot  students  most  treasured,  in  the  golden  age  and 
after,  was  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  a close-knit,  affectionate, 
all-feminine  community,  with  cherished  traditions  and  ceremonies. 
This  interlude  between  girlhood  and  marriage,  with  its  romantic 
yet  innocent  friendships,  its  development  of  the  mind  and  the  sensi- 
bilities, was,  as  Susan  Lloyd  puts  it,  “a  protected  space”  in  which 
young  women  “might  develop  independent  powers.” 

The  Abbot  story  gains  even  more  pace  when  it  reaches  the 
twentieth  century,  if  only  because  the  materials  from  which  to 
recreate  the  recent  past  are  so  much  more  abundant  and  varied.  A 
dominant  figure  for  much  of  the  period  was  Bertha  Bailey,  irrever- 
ently but  affectionately  known  as  “Big  Bertha,”  who  ruled  the 
destinies  of  Abbot  from  1912  to  1936.  A woman  of  powerful 
physique  and  personality,  Miss  Bailey  swam  against  the  tide  of 
permissiveness  and  progressivism.  Typical  of  her  attitude  was  her 
insistence  that  girls  must  wear  blue  or  black  cotton  stockings  with 
their  bloomers  in  the  gymnasium.  When  an  older  alumna  remon- 
strated, she  replied,  “Constance,  I don’t  like  legs.” 

The  petty  regulations  of  dress  and  behavior  that  Miss  Bailey  car- 
ried on  from  the  Victorian  age  persisted  until  Mrs.  Crane  retired 
as  headmistress  in  1968.  But  these  taboos  did  not  prevent  Abbot 
from  being  a fine  school,  a school  that  attracted  so  many  candidates 
that  only  one  out  of  four  could  be  admitted. 

But  with  the  increasing  restiveness  of  students  in  the  late  1960’s, 
the  rigidities  of  the  old  Abbot  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  change 
came  with  Mrs.  Crane’s  successor,  Donald  Gordon,  the  first  head- 
master in  over  a hundred  years.  Gordon  brought  in  male  teachers, 
married  couples  to  run  dormitories,  and  a commitment  to  change. 
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With  breathless  speed,  dress  regulations  were  swept  away  and  with 
them  parietal  rules  that  had  kept  Abbot  girls  almost  prisoners  within 
the  bounds  of  the  school. 

Gordon  entered  on  his  duties  with  the  knowledge  that  he  might 
be  the  last  head  of  Abbot  Academy,  since  the  school  was  likely  to 
be  merged  with  its  all-masculine  neighbor,  Phillips  Academy. 

One  of  the  writers  of  this  review  was  a student  at  Abbot  during 
the  closing  years.  Susan  Lloyd’s  account  rings  true  to  her.  It  evokes 
with  extraordinary  accuracy  the  tone  and  mood  of  the  time.  For 
many  who  then  attended  the  school,  Abbot  offered  the  best  of  all 
possible  academic  worlds.  A democratic  “town  meeting”  gave  the 
girls  a large  share  in  running  their  own  lives  and  influencing  school 
policies.  Many  Phillips  Academy  classes  were  open  to  them.  They 
could  now  get  to  know  Phillips  students  far  more  easily  and  natu- 
rally than  in  the  days  when  Abbot  girls  were  allowed  exactly  five 
minutes  for  a walk  with  a boy  around  the  circle.  Yet  with  the  new 
freedom  there  was  still  the  old  security  of  the  warm,  trusting  com- 
munity of  women,  long  years  of  tradition  giving  it  form  and  grace. 

Finally,  in  September  1972,  came  the  news  that  Andover  and 
Abbot  were  to  be  merged.  In  announcing  the  decision  the  Abbot 
trustees  piously  stated,  “The  union  of  Abbot  and  Phillips  has  been 
achieved,  and  in  a fashion  that  will  not  impoverish  either  school 
but  enrich  both.”  In  fact,  however,  Abbot  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
corporate  body.  A large  proportion  of  its  teachers  failed  to  find 
employment  in  the  combined  school.  Some  left  from  choice,  more 
from  inability  to  compete  with  “triple-threat”  Phillips  teachers, 
trained  to  deal  effectively  with  students  in  the  classroom,  on  the 
athletic  field,  and  in  the  dormitory.  Gestures  were  made  to  preserve 
the  name  and  spirit  of  Abbot.  A cluster  was  named  for  the  school, 
and  there  was  established  the  Abbot  Academy  Association,  a se- 
questered fund  of  $1,164,000,  separately  administered  to  maintain 
the  tradition  of  Abbot  and  “to  further  the  educational  purposes  of 
Abbot  at  Phillips  Academy.”  But  these  actions  did  not  hide  the 
fact  that  the  stronger  party  engulfed  the  weaker.  In  the  words  of  an 
Abbot  alumna,  “Phillips  Academy  ATE  Abbot.” 

While  what  happened  was  probably  inevitable,  one  must  share 
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the  sorrow  of  the  alumnae  at  their  last  all-Abbot  reunion  in  1973, 
and  feel  with  them  that  “some  priceless  piece  of  the  New  England 
conscience  and  charactor  had  fallen  away.” 

Susan  Lloyd  has  told  the  complex  story  of  the  life  and  death  of 
an  institution  with  fairness,  humor,  and  compassion.  Abbot  Acad- 
emy could  have  no  more  fitting  epitaph  than  her  “biography.” 
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